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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, 
XLVI:1, January 1960. 

1852. Burns, Gerald. “Another Mystery Solved: The True Identity of 
‘Tennessee Williams,’” pp. 35-38. Writing a take-off on the “dynamic 
aspects of his [Ogburn's} er ie., the vague inductions, etc. 
in his attempt to supplant the Stratfordian Shakespeare with the 17th 
Earl of Oxford (ABAJ, XLV:3, 1959, pp. 237-241 and XLV:9, 1959, 

. 941-943. See AES, III:7, 1960, Items 1386 and 1390), Burns re- 
: Williams with ‘‘Mrs. Sol Perlstein,” a lady in the Bronx, who 
wrote plays to be made into movies to make her movie-house-candy- 
vending-machine business flourish. 


, XLVI:3, March 1960. 


1853. Yunck, John A. ‘The Venal Tongue: Lawyers and the Medieval 
Satirists,” pp. 267-270. ‘The profit-motive was the chief target of satire 
against lawyers during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The moralists and satirists habitually characterize the lawyer as noisy and 
combative, irresponsible, unfaithful to clients, and above all venal.” Be- 
cause of his learning, the lawyer was associated with the clergy, and when 
the two (law and divinity) came to be governed by money, medieval 
man feared that ‘. . . the foundations of society were crumbling.” In 
the reaction of lashing out, the satirist branded the lawyer with worse 


stigma than the prostitute. 
— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, X:10, June 1960. 


1854. Starrett, Vincent. “Shaking Hands with Immortality,” pp. 9-12. 
An Italian statuette of Mark Twain was produced by Luigi Amici some- 
time in the 1870's. Discovered in the church of St. Magnus the Martyr 
(London) were some Shakespearean relics. These relics are mentioned in 
several passages in Washington Irving's Sketch Book. (Four illustrations) 


1855. Roper, Gordon. “Mark Twain and His Canadian Publishers,” 
Pp. 13-29. “The following article will attempt to give a fuller picture 
of the publication of Mark Twain’s work in Canada between 1870 and 
1890. It supplements Jacob Blanck’s bibliography, and describes the 
nature and significance of the Canadian publishing activity in which 
Mark Twain was caught up.” It includes a “check list of Canadian 
editions of Mark Twain’s work,” and it presents information on the 
copyright situation for the period discussed. 


1856. Meine, Franklin J. “Some Notes on the First Editions of Huck 
Finn,” pp. 31-34. “The first copy of Huck Finn sold in America was 
the Montreal edition... . And since the Montreal edition was printed 
from a duplicate set of the New York plates . . ., it offers a further 
verification of the first New York edition, first issue.” 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


| 
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AMERICAN-GERMAN REVIEW, XXVI:4, April-May 1960. 


1857. Anonymous. “New Saroyan Comedy in Vienna,” p. 37. William 
Saroyan’s Lily Dafon was given its world premier in Vienna, Feb 

20, 1960. The German version done by Willi Thiem was titled Die 
Pariser Komédie. 


, XXVI:5, June-July 1960. 
1858. Cunz, Dieter, ed. “Bibliography Americana Germanica, 1959,” 
pp. 28-35. The 19th bibliography on German-American studies is 
prepared “under the auspices of’ the MLA. The main bibliography 
cites 219 articles and books. The section “Research in Progress and 
Unpublished Theses” has 21 items. 
— George D. Meinhold 


APPROACH, No. 34, Winter 1960. 


1859. Stafford, William. ‘The Negotiable Poem,” pp. 4-7. Modern 
conditions of publishing have fostered the short, ‘negotiable’ poem— 
a kind of poem which has always been with us but whose popularity 
today seems dangerous to the production of “poetry that depends on 
~ sustained creation with its own large purposes and originality of means.” 


1860. Mills, Barriss. “The Domination of the Lyric,” pp. 14-15. The 
short lyric dominates the modern field of poetry. However, the need of 

to say ‘“‘on occasion, more than can be said in the short lyric is 
still with us, and this creates the need for new forms for the long poem.” 


, No. 35, Spring 1960. 
1861. Tyler, Robert L. “Arthur Machen: The Minor Writer and His 
Function,” pp. 21-26. Machen lacked the ability “to transcend his own 
situation, either artistically or intellectually.” His “near-misses’” make 


him valuable as a revelation of how literary changes come about. 
— Robert Jones 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCVI:1, July 1960. 

1862. Evans, Walker. “James Agee in 1936,” pp. 74-75. At 27, Agee 
dressed simply, talked and worked energetically and late in order to 
understand and render the lives of the Alabamans among whom he lived. 


1863. Carter, John. “What Happens to Authors’ Manuscripts?” pp. 
76-80. As citation of many random examples indicates, ‘“‘a high propor- 
tion of literary autograph Mss are already in, or are destined for, insti- 
tutional libraries.” 


— S. Warhaft 


OD 
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AUDIENCE, VII:3, Summer 1960. 

1864. Updike, John. “Why Robert Frost Should Receive the Nobel 
Prize,” pp. 45-46. Proust is decadent, Joyce obscene; Eliot is arid, and 
Pound is over-rated. Although the mainstream of modern literature is 
full, its eddies are filled with “symbol-bloated bosh.” Frost is intelligible 
and American. To award him the Nobel Prize would “‘strike a blow for 


healthy sanity in literature and in life.” 
— William M. Jones 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS. SUPPLEMENTS ON 
WRITERS AND THEIR WORK, No. 117, January 1960. 


1865. Skelton, Robin. “Cavalier Poets,” pp. 7-52. The work of Thomas 
Carew, Sir John Suckling, Richard Lovelace, and Edmund Waller, 
“showed us that it was possible for poetry to celebrate the minor pleas- 
ures and sadnesses of life in such a way as to impress us with a sense of 
ordinary day-to-day humanity, busy about its affairs, and on the whole, 
enjoying them very much.” A bibliography (pp. 47-52) includes seven 
other cavalier poets; there is a portrait of each of the four. 


, No. 118, February 1960. 
1866. Davies, Hugh Sykes. Big: od PP. 5-40. A survey of Trollope’s 
life treats the Barsetshire novels, the political novels, and also of two 
lesser-known books: The Way We Live Now and The Claverings. Select 
bibliography (pp. 33-40); portrait. 


, No. 119, March 1960. 


1867. Irvine, William. “Thomas Henry Huxley,” pp. 5-40. This bio- 
om survey puts his writing into the framework of his life. ‘To 
read Huxley is to read one of the most satisfactory combinations of 
eighteenth century clarity with nineteenth century elevation and vivid- 
ness.” Select bibliography (pp. 38-40); portrait. 


, No. 120, April 1960. 


1868. Muir, Kenneth. “Sir Philip Sidney,” pp. 5-40. A detailed ac- 
count of the style of the Defence of Poeste, the Arcadia, and Astrophel 
and Stella includes an annotated bibliography of G. K. Hunter; reproduc- 
tion of the Warwick portrait. 


, No. 121, May 1960. 


1869. Nicholson, Norman. “William Cowper,” pp. 5-40. A biographical 
survey discusses in detail the Olney Hymns, The Task, and some of the 
shorter poems. His knowledge ot the country scene is evident in his 
accurate portrayal, contrasting with the stylized and sentimental approach 
of other poets. Select bibliography, portrait. 
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, No. 122, June 1960. 


1870. Priestley, J. B. “William Hazlitt,” pp. 5-38. “When I was first 
beginning to write, over forty years ago, I read [Hazlitt] at all hours; he 
was then my favourite, my model author, and the only one who directly 
influenced my own writing.” He is, ‘to my mind, the supreme essayist 
for young men, bent on writing themselves, to study and devour.” 
Select bibliography pp. 35-38; reproduction of the self-portrait in the 
Maidstone Art Gallery. 

— Charles A. Toase 


COMMENTARY, XXIX:3, March 1960. 


1871. Fiedler, Leslie A. ‘Duplicitous Mark Twain,” pp. 239-248. 
Twain, the most duplicitous of great American novelists, unlike Whit- 
man, Dreiser, Hemingway, ‘‘is not an open rebel” but is “basically gen- 
teel.”” Literature was a way of arriving, and in his obsession with Europe, 
“finally, Twain is betrayed not by his contempt for culture . . . but by 
his pretensions” to it. In Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, which are alter- 
native versions of the same theme, he created “a myth of childhood, 
rural, sexless, yet blessed in its natural Eden by the promise of innocent 
love, and troubled by the shadow of bloody death.” Finally, Huck Finn 
“is a true book, Tom Sawyer only ‘mostly a true book’ with ‘some 
stretchers,’ one of which is its ending.” Huck lies to stay alive, while 
Tom lies for the glory of it. 


, XXIX:5, May 1960. 


1872. “Two Views of Leslie Fiedler’ (rev.-art. Love and Death in the 
American Novel), pp. 439-447. Paul Levine. “Meanwhile, Back at the 
Raft.” Fiedler’s i. the “‘logical successor” to Parrington, Van Wyck 
Brooks, and Matthiessen, differs from them in the psychological and 
anthropological concern of its synthesis. While intellipent and ambi- 
tious, it is “a monstrous allegory of ‘dirty’ Freudianism,” “obscurantist 
and irrelevant’; it goes into areas beyond Fiedler’s range and flagrantly 
distorts American literature by bending to its sdée fixe. 


1873. Benjamin De Mott. “The Negative American.” Fiedler’s contro- 
versial, anti-academic stance, while understandable, is regrettable and 
mistaken. The mythical and archetypal approach which he uses has many 
distinguished practitioners and is valid. In pressing it, “his main sub- 
ject is not fear of sex but fear of the loss of humanity.” He has an ad- 
mirable range of reference, is responsive, and makes high demands on 
our literature, which critics generally isolate and overrate; the book “is, 
in truth, one of the very few important assessments of our culture’’ since 
Matthiessen’s. 


1874. Dienstrey, Harris. ‘Some New Avant-Garde” (rev.-art. Bruce 
Brooks, Pilgrims in the Zoo; Alexander Trocchi, Cain’s Book), pp. 452- 
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454, Neither book ‘‘contains characters or events of sufficient emotional re- 
ality to justify” their pronouncements that American society is stifling and 
oppressive, its citizens boring and filled with hidden tensions. Ideas with- 
out substance dominate Brooks; Trocchi deals with the same experience 
over and over. Celebrating the abnormal, like much recent fiction, they 


“have only a symbol apiece.” 
— Sven Eric Molin 


COMMONWEAL, LXXI:23, March 4, 1960. 


1875. Hynes, Sam. “An Irish Success,” pp. 627-629. Brendan Behan’s 
plays and autobiography deal with only two subjects—‘‘prison life and 
the I.R.A.” His plays are “‘plot-less,” and their greatest virtue is in the 
quality of their dialogue. But thus far his work is only promising, and 
one looks in vain for “the informing mind, playing upon the uproar of 
experience, and giving it discipline and order.” 


, LXXI:25, March 18, 1960. 


1876. Hynes, Sam. “Novels of a Religious Man,” pp. 673-675. William 
Golding’s novels are ‘‘‘un-English’” in that he, like the European 
masters of the novel, ‘is concerned . . . with man in relation to his uni- 
verse, and to himself.” His novels are myths, “for it is through myths, 
after all, that the substance of religious belief is most directly communi- 
cated.” In his first three novels Golding has brilliantly solved the 
technical problems of his religious novels. 


, LXXII:2, April 8, 1960. 

1877. Green, Martin. “Room at the Middle,” pp. 38-39. The new novel- 
ists in Britain are “interested in the texture of life at the moment for 
the socially average, and lower than average, Englishman; and for these 
writers ‘interested in’ means ‘concerned for.’”’ Their heroes are “basically 
honest, of normal and vigorous instincts, but so driven by contradictory 
desires and contradictory duties . . . that they are constantly led into 
ludicrous . . . misadventures.” The new novel has two basic structures: 
and episodic story with a happy omy - or a “pattern of actual events” 
set in opposition to the fantasy in the hero’s imagination. 


, LXXII:7, May 13, 1960. 


1878. Corbett, Edward P. J. ‘America’s Sainte-Beuve,” pp. 173-175. 
Edmund Wilson’s interests, knowledge of languages, and taste have been 
“so extensive and so unpredictable that he seems a twentieth-century re- 
vival of the Renaissance polymath.” Any final estimate of his work will 
have to evaluate his shortcomirngs (“one of Wilson’s disabling flaws is — 
his antipathy for religion’’) along with such virtues as “his catholicity, 
erudition, perspicacity and elegance.” His literary criticism has “some 
salutary lessons for professors of literature.” 
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1879. Curley, Thomas F. ‘‘Extra-Literary Criticism,” pp. 176-177. 
Leslie Fiedler’s contention in his Love and Death in the American Novel 
is that the American fictionist fails “to deal with adult heterosexual love.” 
A study of his sources helps the reader to understand both Fiedler’s con- 
tention and his ‘‘notion of the Break-through, a term he finds more 
suitable than ‘Romanticism.’’’ What is most troublesome in this re- 
reading of American novels is his strange use of the Freudian vocabulary. 

— Bernard Farragher 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES, X:38, May-June 1960. 


1880. Russell, Francis. “The Cantos of Ezra Pound,” pp. 117-142. Al- 
though Pound and his admirers consider The Cantos a second Divine 
Comedy, it is fortuitous and without plan, a kaleidoscope without the 
pattern-forming mirrors. Only occasionally voicing a lyric quality, or, 
as in the Pisan Cantos, a personal view of a scene, the highly fragmented, 
elliptical, vituperative, and egocentric poem revolves around the themes 
of usury, the histories of Italy, China, and America, and a hatred of 
Jews, America, and capitalism. Lacking communication, based on a mis- 
apprehension of the Chinese Ideogram, approachable only by ‘“Neo- 
_ Alexandrian” scholars, the work is unified only because it is all from 
the discursive and distractible mind of Ezra Remak 
— J. Lee Kaufman 


CRITIC, XVIII:6, June-July 1960. 


1881. “Conversation Between Phyllis McGinley and Donald McDon- 
ald,” pp. 7-8, 72-74. In an interview that will appear in a collection 
of interviews, Catholics in Conversation by McDonald, Miss McGinley 
expounds on her writing background, light verse, women writers (Jane 
Austen has written the best novels in English), and the modern tendency 
to romanticize Absolute Cad.” 


1882. Ready, William B. “Joyce Cary,” pp. 9-10, 59-60. After back- 
ground information on Cary’s life, Ready comments on the novels: Mis- 
ter Johnson is the best novel on Africa; The Horse’s Mouth is Cary’s 
masterpiece (“never until Cary reached full stature did the artist ever 
come to life in print as does Gulley Jimson who is all life’); the trilogy 
concerned with Chester Nimmo is more assuredly written than any other 


Cary work. All in all he was “the greatest novelist of our time.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, III:2, May 1960. 


1883. Stapleton, Gabriel. ‘‘A Faith that Fathers Fine Delight,” pp. 50- 
54. Many modern playwrights are producing drama repugnant in con- 
tent and form because they share in the modern disorganization of 
sensibility. Art needs to be responsible because of its social nature; artists, 
in their illumination of human action, must ground their conceptions in 
the order of intellectual certitude and moral rectitude of Faith in order 
to be able to see and to describe human drama in its tragedy and beauty. 
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1884. Hughes, R. E. ‘“Dryden’s All for Love: The Sensual Dilemma,” 
pp. 68-74. All for Love illustrates the Restoration tragedian’s indictment 
the impasse which skepticism, the Restoration’s major philosophical 
position, had forced upon the age. Dramatically symbolized by Antony's 
attempt to maintain and demonstrate his manhood, skepticism makes 
Antony unable to choose a course other than one which is self-negating. 
Because of the dark forces of negation which lie beyond his reason, 
Antony decides to give evidence of his manhood through sensuality and, 
in consequence, wastes himself to prove himself. 


1885. Madeleva, Sister M., et al. “The Mystery of Mary: An Adapta- 
tion of the Lincoln Cycle of Mystery Plays,” pp. 75-81. In settings metic- 
ulously copied from Giotto’s frescoes in the Arena Chapel (Padua), this 
most recent of English mystery cycles was presented on multiple stage 
platforms at St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Indiana. The er 
was by E. Martin Browne; appropriate sacred and secular medieval music 
used incidentally enhanced a touching and vivid production. 


1886. Stambusky, Alan A. “Bernard Shaw’s Farcical Vision: Comic 
Perspective in the Traditional Mode,” pp. 82-87. Shaw's comedy belongs 
to the traditional form initiated by Aristophanes and fulfilled by Moliere. 
Far from being an innovator, Shaw makes use of Comedy Proper in his 
thesis plays, writing both high comedy of manners and farce and, like 
his famed predecessors, holding a comic mirror up to nature. 

— Howard G. Zettler 


ENCORE, VII:4, July-August 1960. 


1887. McGrath, John. “Some Other Mechanism,” pp. 20-26. There 
are two kinds of dramatic structure: poetic or vertical and dramatic or 
horizontal. In the poetic, the dramatist uses his characters to show an 
order already arrived at, as in Ionesco, Shaw, Giraudoux, and symbolic 
writers in general. The dramatic structure, on the other hand, gives the 
author's characters complete freedom at every moment of the play, 
eotns resent insights instead of pat preconceptions. Thus, the 
orizontal dramatist struggles along with his audience to a new conclu- 
sion. Although there are difficulties, this method is usually better for 
the creative activity, because “the creator begins with no absolute values.” 


1888. Wardle, Irving. ‘“There’s Music in That Room,” pp. 32-34. Har- 
old Pinter endured criticism because of his working-class Jewish back- 
ground to become a popular playwright. His new play, The Caretaker, 
uses his basic symbol, the room, to study “human (allt ttn The 
structure, like Chekhov's, has the “formal quality of music.” This play 
“iS quintessentially the work of a very considerable artist.” 

— William M. Jones 
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ESSAYS AND STUDIES, new series 12, 1959. 


1889. Collins, Douglas C. “Kenning in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” pp. 1-17. 
There are few similes in Anglo-Saxon; the kenning is a lh a that 
is closer—the comparison is not //ke something but zs that thing. Its use 
as an effective rhetorical device is demonstrated with examples. Often 
the poet uses hackneyed kennings in less dramatic passages, and some- 
times he uses pagan phrases that his audience understands in order to 
convey Christian messages. 


1890. Dorsch, T. S. “Two English Antiquaries: John Leland and John 
Stow,’ pp. 18-35. Leland’s projected survey of 16th-century England 
was never completed, but the material he collected is full of the most 
valuable detail, and was published as The Itinerary in 1710-12 and again 
in 1906-10. Stow, whose Survey of London was first published in 1598, 
presents us with a detailed and accurate account of London; “‘it is also 
a book to treasure for its perennial freshness and charm.” 


1891. MacNalty, Arthur Salusbury. ‘Shakespeare and Sir Thomas 
More,” pp. 36-57. Shakespeare owes much to the writings of More. 
_ Examples of his influence are shown in Sir Thomas More, R. III, and 
Falstaff’s deathbed in 2 H. IV. 


1892. Holmes, Martin. ‘The Shadow of the Swan,” pp. 58-72. Wor- 
ship of Shakespeare as the Swan of Avon leads to condemnation of his 
less serious plots and characters; those discussed include T.G.V., Bassanio 
in Merch., Claudio in Much, aspects of 1 H. IV, Laertes in Ham., Mal- 
colm in Macb., and Bertram in All’s W. We set up arbitrary standards 
of conduct for Shakespeare’s characters, and judge harshly when they 
do not conform. 


1893. Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘Roger North,” pp. 73-86. North was a 
lawyer who retired from public life after the Revolution of 1688; four 
re (A Compleat History of England, 1706; Examen, 1740; The Lives 
of the Norths, 1744; iaaakegnd , 1887) are examined in some detail, 
with lengthy quotations. 


1894. Tillotson, Kathleen. “Oliver Twist,” pp. 87-105. This novel is 
outside the usual pattern of Dickens’s work, for he was some years 
preparing it and saw it as a whole rather than as a serial. His moral pur- 

e and methods are shown; his avoidance of low language in spite of 
descriptions of low life, and the softening of imprecations in later edi- 
tions, are exemplified. 


1895. Rowse, A. L. “Robert Stephen Hawker of Morwenstow: A Be- 
lated Medieval,” pp. 106-132. Hawker (1803-74) was a country parson 
and a minor poet; his only well-known work is And Shall Trelawny Die? 
This character sketch shows him as “a man with whom the full panoply 
of medieval faith remained.” 


— Charles A. Toase 
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EXPLICATOR, XVIII:7, April 1960. 


1896. Maddox, Notley Sinclair. ‘‘Whittier’s ‘Ichabod, 33-36," Item 
38. The important allusion to Genesis, IX, 20-25, in these lines, evokes 
the shame of Noah and the piety of Shem and Japeth. 

1897. Dye, F. “Eliot's ‘Gerontion,’”’ Item 39. Gerontion’s relationship 
to God and the natural world is presented in negative terms. Gerontion 
fails to understand the relationship established between God and man 
by the Incarnation and ‘because he has no real relation with the super- 
natural, he can have no satisfactory relation with the natural.” He has 
no “real life’’ at all. 


1898. Grabo, Norman S. “Taylor’s ‘Sacramental Meditation Six,’’’ Item 
40. It is not necessary to expect the imagery of the poem to coincide 
with its Scriptural epigraph (a concern of Anne Marie McNamara in 
Exp., XVII:1, Oct. 1958) [AES, II:1, 33}. Both the text of Taylor’s 
sacrament-day sermon and the poem illustrate the same doctrine. The 
doctrine is formulated first and the suitable text is chosen to sanction it. 


1899. Goldman, Michael. ‘‘“Wordsworth’s ‘The Prelude,’ XIV,” Item 41. 
The figures of the moon and the abyss are related to the mind and to 
outward sense. The moon stands for both the liberated mind and what 
it seeks; the abyss for the outward sense on which “the B capt mind feeds 
and the inner sense of fear and awe on which the mind is nurtured.” 


1900. Salerno, Nicholas A. “Marvell’s “The Unfortunate Lover,’ VIII,” 
Item 42. The last stanza provides a unified, logical conclusion if ‘“ban- 
neret”’ is read as ‘‘a small banner.” 


1901. Steele, Charles W. ‘“Poe’s ‘The Cask of Amontillado,’’ Item 43. 
The repetition of ‘““Amontillado” in the story suggests the existence of 
a bi-lingual pun. Italian past participles ammonticchiato and ammonticel- 
lato, meaning “‘collected or formed into little heaps,” are close enough 
to “Amontillado” in pronunciation to imply conscious purpose in the use 
and repetition of the name. 


1902. Humphries, Rolfe. “Taft's ‘Attack on Barbados at Sandy Point,’ ” 
Item 44. The poem, by Robert W. Taft, and the explication are an April 
1 “extra.” Although the poem itself is rather meagre, the completeness 
of the explication more than makes up for its inadequacies. 


, XVIII:8, May 1960. 


1903. Allen, James L., Jr. ‘Yeats’ ‘Her Vision in the Wood,’” Item 45. 
A level of interpretation of the poem alternative to the one suggested 
by Richard Ellman (The Identity of Yeats, pp. 172-73) is that the figure 
of Adonis is the protagonist’s body; i.e., both the protagonist’s body and 
her former love have been her “‘heart’s victim and its torturer.” 


} 
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1904. Anderson, Charles R. ‘“Dickinson’s ‘Reverse Cannot Befall,’” 
Item 46. Although Dickinson was concerned with the problem of self- 
reliance, there is no particular parallel between her and Emerson. In 
this poem, her image of a diamond for the soul has no oversoul to draw 
strength from, but stands alone, gaining its indestructibility from resist- 
ance to pressure. 


1905. Owen, Guy. “Conrad’s “The Lagoon,’” Item 47. The story is 
“not about a purge or betrayal: it is a story of love, of the conflict of 
love and duty.” Through Arsat’s narrative, Conrad is suggesting the folly 
of the illusion that love is worth all. 


1906. Jackson, James L. “Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred Pruf- 
rock,” Item 48. The “overwhelming question” has a sea-meaning and 
is part of the sea imagery in the poem, deriving this connotation from the 
basic ME meaning of the word “whelm.” 


1907. Cowan, Michael H. “Emerson’s ‘Give All to Love,’” Item 49, 
The poem falls into two parts: the first three stanzas consider the need 
for loyalty to love; the final three view the object of love. The major 
- symbols of the poem are explicated. 


1908. Mitchell, Charles. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘The Mower to the Glo-Worms,’” 
Item 50. The poem juxtaposes physical love and intellectual love, hu- 
morously pointing up the limitations of either kind of love taken alone. 
An explication by stanzas is given. 


1909. Harrison, James M. ‘“Hemingway’s In Our Time,” Item 51. In the 
vignette, “On the Quai at Smyrna,” the “he” of the first two sentences is 
to be equated with the “I’’ of the remainder. This employment of dramatic 
monologue “in which locale, time, speaker, and situation are left in 
part” to the reader to deduce is Hemingway’s method of giving “the pic- 
ture of the whole between examining it in detail.” Such variation of 
voice, locale, and point of view gives the picture added dimension. 

— Robert Jones 


FORUM (Austria), VI:71, November 1959. 

1910. Tbg [sic]. “Kritische Riickschau,” p. 420. James Joyce’s Exiles 
is rococo in its delicate preciousness which interests no one now and has 
an eventless action and conventional dialogue which would interest only 
a biographical scholar. Its lack of direction and intense revelation of man’s 


spirit prevents its success. (In German) 
— J. Lee Kaufman 


FORUM, [X:1, April 1960. 

1911. Farnsworth, T. A. “Farewell to the Drawing Room: ‘Angry 
Young Men’ Have Given New Life to British Drama,” pp. 20-21. The 
sharpest difference between the Beat Generation and the Angry Young 
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Men is that the latter, especially John Osborne, have political commit- 
ments; this supplies them with “blazing vitality.” 
— S. J. Sackett 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XIV:2, Spring 1960. 


1912. Woodring, Carl R. “Lamb Takes a Holiday,” pp. 253-264. Two 
recently-emerged manuscripts [here printed} reveal Charles Lamb's 
facility with whimsy: the first a letter to fellow East India House clerks 
Henry Dodwell and John Chambers written during Lamb’s vacation at 
Cambridge August 26, 1819, and the second a piece written for Chambers 
before Lamb left on holiday in 1823. 


1913. Walton, Paul H. “Seven Ruskin Drawings in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum,” pp. 265-282. Careful examination of seven Ruskin landscapes in 
the Fogg Art Museum reveals how his concept of nature and of landscape 
att developed between 1842 and 1856. From improving nature according 
to rule, Ruskin came to believe that any artist without J. M. W. Turner's 
creative imagination should content himself with a literal copy of nature. 


1914. Hilen, Andrew. ‘Charley Longfellow Goes to War,” (concluded), 
pp. 283-303. Henry W. Longfellow was so preoccupied with his son’s 
ventures in the Union Army from March 1863, to February 1864, 

that he hardly had time for other things. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


KENYON REVIEW, XXII:2, Spring 1960. 


1915. Ransom, John Crowe. “Thomas Hardy’s Poems, and the Religious 
Difficulties of a Naturalist,” pp. 169-193. A number of Hardy’s short 
— are fables, in which a theological passion takes various ideological 
orms. The Dynasts, formally influenced by Shelley as well as by Greek 
dramatists, reinforces the small fables by its religious attitudes. The ma- 
jority of Hardy’s poems, however, present the “commonplace naturalism” 
of daily life. 


1916. Meixner, John A. “The Saddest Story,” pp. 234-264. Ford 
Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier, one of the literary triumphs of the 
20th century, epitomizes “the altered tragic vision of our modern sensi- 
bility.” The character of Dowell is central to theme and structure; Ford 
uses Dowell complexly to formulate the reader's response to the central 
epee, and to stand as an embodiment of the 20th-century state of 
mind. 


1917. Lid, R. W. “Tietjens in Disguise,” pp. 265-276. Henry James 
influenced Ford Madox Ford’s An English Girl, despite Ford’s unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge influence. The novel’s hero is an early and flawed 
drawing of Tietjens, but the ineptness of plot and characterization indi- 
cate that the Jamesian influence temporarily prevented Ford from rec- 
ognizing where his own subjects and method lay. 


— 
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, XXII:3, Summer 1960. 


1918. Steiner, George. “The Genius of Robert Graves,” pp. 340-365. 
Robert Graves’s experience during World War I—he was wounded and 
officially listed as dead—became central to his entire work and philosophy. 
Despite the excellence of his poetry, his true genius lies in the historical 
novel. His fiction and his controversial work in anthropology and religion 
are linked: all are forms of his poetic vision of experience. The White 
Goddess and The Greek Myths probably also reflect an “Irish joy in 
championing the implausible.” 


1919. Seidensticker, Edward. “Redskins in Japan,” pp. 374-391. Jap- 
anese translations of American literature show an unequal sampling of 
American work. Gone with the Wind has been the most popular transla- 
tion; of serious writers, Whitman, Poe, Twain, and Hemingway have 
been popular, but not Fitzgerald or James. The Japanese tend to read 
works that reflect their own double concept of America as a land of 
materialism and a land of the democratic dream. [The first in a series 
of articles on how American writing is read and thought about in foreign 
countries. } 


1920. Hooker, Ward. ‘Irony and Absurdity in the Avant-Garde The- 
atre,” pp. 436-454. Dramatic irony may be called “absurdity’’ when the 
differences in understanding become great enough; examples are abun- 
dant in contemporary French drama. Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot 
uses irony that is often ambiguous or incomprehensible, because the point 
of the play is that ‘‘no one knows.” The play dramatizes a religious quest; 


Vladimir and Estragon represent man in search of lost faith and purpose. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


KULTUURLEVEN, XXVII:1, January 1960. 


1921. D{e} L{aere}, M. “Het Proces van Kardinal Newman,” pp 58-59. 
Both the purposes and the methods employed by the “historical com- 
mission” gathering evidence about Newman’s life are commendable. (In 
Flemish) 


, XXVII:2, February 1960. 


1922. Engelborghs, M. “Een Ongewone Engelse Roman,” PP. 140-142. 
Muriel Spark’s novel of old age, Memento Mori, is a tour de force. To 
treat its theme well requires great ability, and this Miss Spark demon- 
strates. The characters, which are fully brought to life, are especially 


good. (In Flemish) 


, XXVII:3, March-April 1960. 


1923. Schf[oonderwoerd}, N. ‘“Nevil Shute: Amende Honorable,” pp. 
222-223. The death of Nevil Shute at 61 brings to our consideration a 
writer who was never great but who could tell a good story well and 
had a formidable grasp of technique. On the Beach undoubtedly con- 
fronted more people with the horrors of atomic war than anything else 
could have. (In Flemish) 


— 
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1924. V[ermeer}, J. R{oeland}. “Een Nieuw Alfabet?” pp. 223-224. The 
first look at one of the four alphabets which have been favorably re- 
ceived by the executors of the estate of George Bernard Shaw gives the 
impression that it is a cross between Arabic and Sanscrit. (In Flemish) 

— S. J. Sackett 


LIBRARY, 5th series XIV:4, December 1959. 


1925. Ryskamp, Charles. “Problems in the Text of Smart,” pp. 293-298. 
Some attempts to identify by Christopher Smart sprang in mag- 
azines, song-books, and miscellanies. The pieces discussed are ‘The Cot- 
tage of Thatch’ (also called ‘‘Contentment’’), ‘The —— of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” various poems from the London Maga- 
zine {1732-85}, “Lines for a Lady’s Pocket-Book,” and ‘“‘On a Malignant, 
Dull Poet.” 


, 5th series XV:1, March 1960. 


1926. McKenzie, D. F. “The Writings of Sir Walter Greg, 1945-49,” 
p. 42-46. List of 94 books and articles, supplementing a list published 
in Library, June 1945. 


1927. Green, David Bonnell. ‘The First Publication of “The Spectre of 
the Real,’’’ pp. 60-61. This Hardy story was first published in the 
Philadelphia Press, 15-21 November 1894, and possibly in other papers 
subscribing to the Bacheller Syndicate. The problem of identifying stories 
distributed to newspapers by American syndicates is discussed with ref- 


erences. 
— Charles A. Toase 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:6, June 1960. 


1928. Orwell, George. “George Gissing,” pp. 36-43. This article, com- 
missioned for a magazine which ceased publication before it was printed, 
has only recently come to light again. Gissing’s novels protest against the 
self-torture that is called respectability. Gissing was not much interested 
in “social justice”; he did not admire the working class as such, or the 
multitude. He represents the exceptional, sensitive man “isolated among 
barbarians.’’ For him, the grime, ugliness, vulgarity, sex-starvation, and 
censoriousness of the life around him were unnecessary, a relic of the 
puritanism that once upheld the structure of society. 


1929. Fletcher, Ian. ‘Symons, Yeats and the Demonic Dance,” pp. 46- 
60. After implying that Yeats contrived to create a set picture of the 
1890's as a whole, and of Symons’s role in that decade, Fletcher points 
out that Symons bridges the gap between Browning and Eliot in using 
the dramatic monologue; that Symons’s poetic work suggests the Imagism 
of Hulme and Pound; that Symons attempts the sexual frankness and 
conversational ease of Donne; and that Symons had a fruitful effect on 


Yeats’s , especially in the use of dance symbols. 
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MODERN DRAMA, III:1, May 1960. 


1930. Ganz, Arthur. ‘The Divided Self in the Society Comedies of 
Oscar Wilde,” pp. 16-23. Wilde’s society comedies—Lady Winder. 
mere’s Fan, A Woman of No Importance, and An Ideal Husband contain 
two worlds. One is a Philistine world of secret sinners seeking forgive- 
ness. The other is a ‘‘dandiacal world” of wits whose wit reveals a phil- 
osophy of life based on sensation and estheticism. Only in The Importance 
of Being Earnest did Wilde produce a play unified in terms of dandyism. 
But the society comedies reveal Wilde’s divided self, admitting that he 
has sinned on the one hand, and asking society for pardon, but disdaining 
society on the other hand and “demanding absolute freedom for the 
expression of the self.” 


1931. Gerstenberger, Donna. “Perspectives in Modern Verse Drama,” 
pp- 24-29. The separation between poetry and the stage has not been 
ended by the effort illustrated by Maxwell Anderson and others to write 
verse plays, for this effort resorted to an elevated style, ‘‘a vague and 
often archaic diction, a remote scene, and unreal characters.” It has been 
rather the efforts of Synge, Eliot, Auden and others ‘“‘to establish form 
through word, image, rhythm’’ which by its measure of success indicates 
the direction for the re-creation of verse drama. 


1932. Reinert, Otto. “Old History and New: Anachronism in Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” pp. 37-41. The power of the play rests in its dramatiza- 
tion of the theme that “progress is a myth.” The anachronisms are ap- 
parent, not real. Since the present world is morally like Cleopatra’s world, 
it shares the trivialities of that world. Caesar is the realistic idealist, sur- 
rounded by those representing partial wisdom. He fails in educating 
Cleopatra, mane she and her world are not ready to accept the virtuous 


wisdom he represents. 


1933. Wentz, John C. “Anderson’s Winesburg and the Hedgerow The- 
atre,” pp. 42-51. After various tentative efforts, Anderson dramatized 
Winesburg and it was produced at the Hedgerow Theatre of Rose Valley, 
Penn., in 1934. Popular with the audience, the play received mixed re- 
views because of qualities typical of Anderson’s writing—‘‘structural 
looseness, repetitiousness, the absence of individualized dialogue, the reli- 
ance on indirections.”” Anderson was however greatly pleased with the 
relative measure of success won by the play. 


1934. Hanzo, Thomas. “Eliot and Kierkegaard: ‘The Meaning of Hap- 
pening’ in The Cocktail Party,” pp. 52-59. Kierkegaard’s description of 
despair helps to understand what happens in The Cocktail Party. The play 
uses the conventions of the realistic theater, but is not realistic. The “plot” 
of the play is the movement of Edward’s soul in three stages to an “ac- 
ceptance of his self before the Power which constituted it.” The relevant 
question concerning Eliot’s plays is whether the movement of the psyche 
has been given form and concrete expression. The plays are “remarkably 


interesting failures.” 


—— 
| 
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1935. Mayer, David. “The Case for Harlequin: A Footnote on Shaw's 
Dramatic Method,” Pe: 60-74. A full study of Shaw's drama requires 
an understanding of four 19th-century stage traditions—Shakespearean 
revivals, French farce adapted and translated into English, melodrama, 
and Christmas pantomime. These formed a tradition in which ‘Shaw 
could shape his own plays, or against which he could pit his own dramatic 
methods.” Biographical and other materials show “strong serious pm 
occupation” with the Christmas pantomime tradition. The stock char- 
acters, stage properties and business, and — scenes, such as the trans- 
formation scene, influenced the plays only slightly, but are worth studying 
for insight into Shaw’s technique. 


1936. Hanzeli, Victor E. ‘“The Progeny of Atreus,”’ pp. 75-81. All great 
tragic plays of Western culture turn on the contrast between our feeling 
of “fundamental freedom,’ and the “gratuitousness of our existence.” 
The myth of Atreus persists because it ideally suits this problem. Sartre 
uses the myth to create a ‘‘systematic rebuttal of all that the Greeks wrote 
about” Orestes and Electra. O'Neill used the myth to modernize the set- 
ting, but “remained faithful to the spirit of the original.” Instead of the 
“transcendental and hieratic determinism of the Greeks’ he substituted 
the “determinism of Freud,” but remained ‘“‘very close to the Greek ver- 


sions.” 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VI:1, Spring 1960. Robert 
Penn Warren Special Number. 


1937. Carter, Everett. ‘“The ‘Little Myth’ of Robert Penn Warren,” pp. 
3-12. Warren conceives the recurrent drama of American moral and 
imaginative history to be a conflict between the great pragmatic myth 
of American life—optimistic, chastened secular sank the “‘little 
myths men make.’’ Unlike Howells and Farrell, who accept, and Heming- 
way and Faulkner, who reject, the great myth, Warren affirms the need 
for “ ‘fruitful reconciliation between aspiration and reality.’’’ Beaumont 
in World Enough and Time commits Ahab's sin, rejecting the world for 
the idea. In Al/ the King’s Men Adam Stanton, “the man of idea,” and 
Stark, “‘the man of fact,” destroy each other, an Hegelian reconciliation 
by catastrophe. Warren also exploits the pattern on the level of aesthetics 
(fusing romance and novel) and pose (search for, rejection of, 
and coming to terms with the father). Warren inherits the evolution 
away from rejection by the early Hemingway and Faulkner. 


1938. Longley, John Lewis, Jr. “At Heaven’s Gate: The Major Themes,” 
pp. 13-24. AHG, “‘a novel about monsters,” explores various violations of 
nature in a Dante-like conception of evil as the warping of the ordinarily 
good. The great theme is the soul’s struggle to discover who and what 
it is. Bogan Murdock, usurer and fit inhabitant of the Seventh Circle, 
—* empty, seeks to achieve Being by exercising power. Jerry 

oun seeks definition by non-involvement and imitation of Bogan. 


} 
} 
} 
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Only Mr. Calhoun and Duckfoot Blake achieve self-definition, the latter 
discovering Jack Burden’s lesson that the wish to escape involvement is 
“a form of spiritual death.” 


1939. Kerr, Elizabeth M. “Polarity of Themes in All the King’s Men,” 
pp. 25-46. All themes in AKM must be related for adequate under- 
standing, not merely a single theme. The action of the novel centers “in 
man’s sin and guilt and his attempt to evade evil”; the meaning, in the 
necessity of assuming responsibility. The “‘terrible division” of the age 
appears in the division of characters to represent ideas or action, with 

e implied need of balance. Evasion of responsibility inhibits action. 
Regeneration depends on acceptance of the past to build for the future, 
which lies in the hands of the women (Lucy, Anne). Jack, unlike Willie 
Stark, accepts the “burden” of guilt, accepts the past, achieves self- 
definition in a mixed world in which innocence is regained through 
knowledge, and is redeemed by love. He thus serves as model for the age. 


1940. Rathburn, John W. “Philosophy, World Enough and Time, and 
the Art of the Novel,” pp. 47-54. Jeremiah Beaumont’s spiritual journey 
occurs in four stages, in which (1) the idea is to redeem the world; (2) 
the world is to redeem the idea; (3) the idea is meaningless and the world 
is all; (4) “the last and final truth”—happiness is a trap of the world, 
human nature cannot be modified, its constitution is one of suffering and 
despair. Thus, philosophically, WEG&T reaffirms Pascal’s doctrine that 
“salvation lies in making one’s way through an implacable nature to a 
a suffering quietude.” But the reader is too much aware of 

arren as chorus (rhetoric, intrusions); and, more important, the res- 
cue of Jeremiah from the gallows (contradicting the source) furthers the 
speculative aim at the expense of dramatic logic, an impairment of an 
otherwise “truly notable novel.” 


1941. Berner, Robert. ‘The Required Past: World Enough and Time,” 

p. 55-64. In Warren’s novels the achievement of identity and self- 
Ricelchee is related to the father, a metaphor for time and the past. 
History, a record of crime, morally neutral, must be opposed by man’s 
will. Acceptance of one’s link with the past is awareness of one’s share 
in the common guilt. But recognition and acceptance are not surrender. 
Jeremiah in killing Fort kills the past. Fort, ‘‘a man of principle,” has 
an acceptable view of the human condition, but is destroyed, a realistic 
if painful comment on man’s fate. Jeremiah, who finally achieves 
knowledge of Fort’s nature, doubts that he has integrated the “‘double- 
ness” of life, but an effort to do so is man’s obligation to avoid sinking 
into nature (Barron) or becoming a monstrous idealist (Skroggs). 


1942. Casper, Leonard. “Journey to the Interior: The Cave,” pp. 65-72. 
No other work by Warren is so completely structured according to mul- 
tiple points of view. Reconciliation of man’s many identities is especially 
complex with respect to Jasper, ambiguous and equivocal. The novel 


| 
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thus repeats Warren’s theme of search for identity, but not as earlier 
by discovery and rejection of a prototype. Here selfhood is expressed 
through sexual outrage, and self-surrender through a touch (cf. also 
symbols of cave, well, etc.). “Love is self-betrayal” in a dual sense, for 
love extends man’s identity. Man is delivered as well as ensnared. “The 
very reaching out, to be touched, to be taken, is the initial gesture in a 
humble ritual that occasions its own reward.” 


1943. Davis, Joe. “Robert Penn Warren and the Journey to the West,” 
pp. 73-82. In five of Warren’s seven major narratives occurs the struc- 
tural unit of a journey to the West (handled most successfully in AKM, 
less well in Brother to Dragons, Night Rider, WEGT, and Band of 
Angels). The journey follows some crisis and introduces the protagonist 
(directly or indirectly) to new materials affecting his search for self- 
knowledge, chiefly by way of ironic contrast. The West provides 
a challenge (to innocence, perfectibility, etc.) and aie a change, 
beneficial when it leads to acceptance of responsibility and common 
humanity. 


1944. Beebe, Maurice, and Erin Marcus. “Criticism of Robert Penn 
Warren: A Selected Checklist,” pp. 83-88. 
— John C. Broderick 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XX:3, September 1959. 


1945. Ethel, Garland. “Chaucer’s Worste Shrew: The Pardoner,” pp. 
211-227. By the contemporary and universally accepted standards set up 
in the Parson’s Tale, Chaucer's audience would have found his worst sin- 
ner in a man of high station, probably a religious. Of the three serious 
offenders in this category, the monk in sloth and gluttony hurts only 
himself; the friar, practicing all the deadly sins except envy, injures others, 
but is not wholly unconcerned with the effects of sin; the pardoner, 
vengeful toward God and man for his lack of manhood, deliberately wars 
against God through commission of all the deadly sins and through 
mockery of religion itself. 


1946. Aden, John M. “The 1720 Version of Rural Sports and the 
Georgic Tradition,” pp. 228-232. While the 1713 version of Gay's poem 
is a careless combination of four types (georgic, ixeutic, cynegetic, hali- 
eutic), the 1720 version emphasizes the georgic by use of a georgic frame 
with internal structural support, and by thematic reinforcement in hu- 
manitarian and seasonal motives, in the city-country contrast, and in the 
magisterial tone. 


1947. Goldberg, S. L. ‘Folly into Crime: The of Volpone,” 
pp. 233-242. With Act IV the play’s theme broadens, through Volpone’s 


and Mosca’s schemes, from private to public folly, and so to crime and 
justice. Such tampering with the natural order requires a catastrophe for 
which the tone of the first three acts has not prepared us, and Jonson 
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is forced ‘‘to step outside his action” to balance the Advocate’s concluding 
moral speech with Volpone’s address to the audience. In contrast, The 
Alchemist preserves its comic mood to the end by retaining our partial 
sympathy with the rogues, and by giving Subtle and Doll an escape, 
Face a pardon, and Lovewit, as judge, a questionable motivation. 


1948. Stedmond, J. M. “Style and Tristram Shandy,” pp. 243-251. Un- 
like that of other 18th-century writers, Sterne’s conversational style relates 
him philosophically and formally to the 17th-century baroque stylists. 
Their attempt to present an idea in process, by use of curt and loose 
periods, he applies to delineation of thoughts of “‘at least semifictional 
characters.” He shares with Rabelais such formal characteristics as inver- 
sions, word catalogues and ellipses, and with Cervantes a ‘sense of the 
relative nature of language,” which, like baroque skepticism, gives rise 
to such bold verbal figures as pun, oxymoron, and paradox. 


1949. Cooperman, Stanley. ‘Frank Norris and the Werewolf of Guilt,” 
pp- 252-258. “The scientific orientation so often ascribed to Norris as 
a ‘naturalist’ writer has been overemphasized.” The brute that destroys 
Vandover, for example, is clearly original sin in the guise of lust. ‘His 
‘ruin is due not to the unnatural repression of natural instincts, but rather 
to his toleration of them; he fails to subdue the brute by work, will, or 
innocence, the traditional bulwarks of religious morality against the ter- 
rors of religious determinism. . . . The imposition of Calvinist deter- 
minism on the newer scientific material . . . produced the unique 
coloration of American naturalism in patterns of romance and brutality, 
degradation and purity, realism and rhetoric.” 


, XX:4, December 1959. 


1950. Alexander, Doris M. “Eugene O'Neill, ‘The Hound of Heaven,’ 
and the ‘Hell Hole,” pp. 307-314. The Hound of Heaven theme is 
dramatized in the early Servitude (1914); in Welded (1923), an artistic 
failure; and in Days Without End (1933), a revision of Welded. In all 
three, “married love—a religious principle demanding blind faith and 
self-surrender—is almost destroyed by the negative, satanic principle of 
thought, which urges its followers to fly love.” The lovers, realizing, how- 
ever, that the meaning of life can be found only in love itself, “return, 
full circle, to self-surrender in the religious principle of love.” 


1951. Barnett, George L. “Charles Lamb’s Part in an Edition of Ho- 
garth,” pp. 315-320. Lamb’s regard for Hogarth, and his own high 
standing at the end of his life are revealed by the inclusion in an 1833 
edition of Hogarth’s works, among selections from other writers, of the 
full texts of Lamb’s “On the Genius and Character of Hogarth,” and, at 
Lamb’s suggestion, of Hazlitt’s “On Hogarth’s Marriage 4 la Mode.” 


1952. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “Honor and Perception in A Woman 
Killed with Kindness,” pp. 321-332. In this play, honor and appearance 


~ 
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the themes, “the appearance of honor is accepted as a substitute for the 
real thing [Wendoll and Mistress Frankford]; . . . the appearance of 
virtue is enough to insure a happy ending [Sir Francis Acton and Susan}.” 
Though conforming ‘‘to a true and rigid vision of honor,” even Master 
Frankford ‘‘is himself i ed in the world of appearances . . .[,} unable 
to perceive and judge truly.” Only Anne Frankford both sees and repents 
her dishonor. Only the servants—especially Nick—have both honor and 
clarity of vision, a point which may connect corruption and social stand- 
ing. ‘The play presents a unified, if somber, vision of a world largely 
governed by considerations other than honor.” 


1953. Benson, L. D. “The Use of a Physical Viewpoint in Berners’ Frois- 
sart,”” pp. 333-338. Froissart’s dramatic method, understood and intensi- 
fied by Berners in his translation, is to narrate from a limited physical 
viewpoint, rather than, as in Holinshed, from that of the omniscient 
author. Resultant characteristics are the focusing of interest on the physi- 
cal action of the moment; description of psychological process through 
physical action; elimination of “overt critical judgment’; and varied use 
of such viewpoint-shifting transitions as formal parallelism, temporal 
phrases, or a moving physical object that the narrative follows. 


1954. Stevick, Robert D. ‘“‘Emendation of Old English Poetic Texts: 
Beowulf 2523,” pp. 339-343. The author sides with John C. Pope 
(MLN, LXXII, 321-328), who defends the traditional emendation of 
Beowulf 2523 against Allan Orrick (MLN, LXXI, 551-556). Orrick’s 
argument assumes a non-existent scribal accuracy and the infallibility of 
tules for emendation. ‘The Ms reading redes ond hattres is probably 
a scribal error. ... In view of both the alliterative stress falling assuredly 
on the preposition on and the overwhelming precedent of an alliterating 
on-verse, oredes ond attres is a reasonable emendation and is far more 
probable than the Ms reading.” 


1955. Wetherill, P. M. “Edgar Allan Poe and Madame Sabatier,” pp. 
344-354. Baudelaire’s Madame Sabatier cycle is an attempt to express the 
ure love written of by Poe. Addressed to an unworthy woman by a man 
incapable of such love, at a time when Baudelaire was much concerned 
with Poe, the poems are full of borrowings in theme, language, and 
technique, from the American writer. 


1956. Unger, Esther J. “An Aesthetic Discussion in the Early Nine- 
teenth Century: The Idéal,’” Pp: 355-359. During the late 1700’s-early 
1800's, aestheticians in England, France, and Germany frequently argued 


Beem perfection was in nature (and so created by imitation) or in the 
mind. The approach becomes “gradually more subjective, more pro- 
nounced in favor of an inner model or idéal,” as may, for example, be 
seen from the increasingly favorable reactions toward the once-condemned 


ideas of Quatrémere de Quincy. 
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, XXI:1, March 1960. 


1957. Immerwahr, Raymond. ‘‘The First Romantic Aesthetics,” pp. 3-26. 
English garden criticism, “embracing . . . preromanticism, sentimentality, 
irrationalism, organicism, and Sturm und Drang,” presages the changes 
of taste in late 18th-century literature. At the same time, the scenes that 
this criticism itself terms romantic and the qualities that it finds in them 
“anticipate the literature and critical aesthetics of the romantic movement 
proper,” as in Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


1958. Fowler, David C. “On the Meaning of Pearl, 139-40,” pp. 27-29. 
The lines “I hoped pe water were a deuyse/ Betwene myrpes by mere3 
mede”’ should stand unamended, and be translated as follows: ‘I thought 
that the water was a deception made by meres among the delights,” i.e., I 
thought that the impasssbility of the water was an optical illusion cre- 
ated by “the abundance of the pools among the splendors of the land- 
scape.” 


1959. Legouis, Pierre. “Marvell's ‘Nymph Complaining for the Death 
of Her Faun’: A Mise Au Point,” pp. 30-32. Legouis partially disagrees 
with Leo Spitzer's article on the same poem (MLQ, XIX:3, September 
1958), particularly in citing anthropological evidence for the possibility 
that a victim’s blood might be thought to provide moral cleansing. 


1960. King, Walter N. ‘Shakespeare's ‘Mingled Yarn,’” pp. 33-44. 
The fact that in All’s W., Shakespeare is depicting men and women as 
they behave inconsistently in everyday life is clear from the images of 
human life as a pare | arn or a rose with thorns, from the flawed 
nobility of Helena, the dubious merit of Bertram, and the conventional 
standards of those other characters who are blind to Helena’s defects and 
to the uncertainty of marriage as a solution to all problems. 


1961. Durr, R. A. ‘“Vaughan’s Pilgrim and the Birds of Night: ‘The 
Proffer,’”’ pp. 45-58. Cross-references together with liberal quotation 
from the church fathers and other religious writers show that the poem 
concerns the pilgrim’s rejection of those inner and outer distractions 
which particularly attack the regenerate man nearing the end of his 
worldly journey. 


1962. Bishop, Jonathan. ‘‘The Heroic Ideal in Doughty's Arabia Des- 
erta,” pp. 59-68. “The ordinary hero conducts an experiment in which 
the home values are tested in his own person.” Here Arabia (and per- 
haps, by extension, the world) is tested. Doughty, surrendering repeat- 
edly to humiliation and misery at the hands eg guides and hosts, proves 


“not that he is heroic, but that his environment is inhuman.” As Doughty 
the adventurer retires before aggression, “Doughty the writer withdraws 
before his words, leaving” hic brilliant particulars of style,and his im- 
personal rhythms held together only by accidental form. “Style is a meta- 
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phor of action. In both we feel the presence of Doughty's argument, the 
secret value of ‘power in weakness.’ ’ 
— Joan Webber 


MONTH, CCIX, May 1960. 


1963. Martin, A. “Autobiography in Newman’s Novels,” pp. 291-302. 
Loss and Gain and Callista are portraits of Newman’s own personality 
and satisfied his need for self-analysis and self-revelation. “Under cover 
of fiction the author feels free to reveal everything, and the result is 
pethaps more the anatomy of a soul than that of a conversion. The 
novels are soliloquies in which Newman examines the events of his life, 
his ideas, his mind, his feelings.” They contain facts about Newman not 
found elsewhere, and their chief value is probably the autobiographical 
element in them. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXIII:2, June 1960. 


1964. Brown, Maurice F. “Santayana’s American Roots,” pp. 147-163. 
“Santayana at twenty was a young Yankee,” whose Spanish and Catholic 
roots were tenuous indeed. Although there is in Santayana an emigra- 
tion from America, it began in 1882 when he entered Harvard and is 
itself ““American.’”” The Harvard Monthly, founded in 1885, was a rally- 
ing point for Arnoldian culture and English aestheticism. Analysis of 
contributions to the Monthly by Santayana and others from 1885 to 1895 
reveals: (1) rejection of the American literary tradition; (2) Schopen- 
hauerian ory wn (3) salvation through aestheticism (and expatria- 
tion). All of these had an impact on Santayana’s values and his way 
of life though his own expatriation was delayed until 1912 and financial 
independence. Santayana owes much to the Harvard “movement” and 
belongs as well to the larger American tradition of rebellion. 


1965. Kleinfield, H. L. “Infidel on Parnassus: Lord Byron and the 
North American Review,” pp. 164-185. The contributors to the NAR 
sought to foster a native literature of patriotism and sound morality 
(best typified by Bryant). The specific target of such efforts was Lord 
Byron, whose vogue required reckoning but whose misbehavior, mis- 
anthropy, and “barbarous mixture of sentiment and satire’ required 
correction. Analysis of critical articles in the NAR from 1815 to 1845 
substantiates the resistance to Byronism and the support of “a particular 
Christian aesthetic,” by which moral propriety was gained at the expense 
of literary force. In opposing Byronism foe the wrong reasons, the NAR 
hindered progress in poetry for two generations by inducing poets to 
struggle to marry beauty with morality. 


1966. Schiller, Andrew. “A Letter from George Bancroft,” pp. 225-232. 
The letter, undated but eng) written in September 1823, contains 
fragments of poetic translations (and original verses?) as well as Ban- 


croft’s comments minimizing his poetic talent. Along with the soon-to- 
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be-published Poems (1823), an end rather than beginning of his poetic 
career, the letter reveals Bancroft’s shrewd self-evaluation. 


1967. Guttmann, Allen. ‘Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee: Affirma- 
tion of the Vernacular Tradition?” pp. 232-237. Although the Connecti- 
cut Yankee attacks the Genteel Tradition, it does mot affirm ‘‘the vernacu- 
lar tradition” in its stead. The Boss is characterized as technically com- 
petent but morally insensitive. The action, eventuating in corpses and 
destruction, also demonstrates the horrible possibilities of technologically 
based power. The frequent volcanic imagery suggests the dangers of 
civilization. Thus, the Boss is not glorified but represents a turning point 
toward nihilism, as Mark Twain lost his belief in the Idea of Progress. 


1968. Boromé, Joseph A. “Henry Adams Silenced by the Cotton Fam- 
ine,’ pp. 237-240. The dispatches which Henry Adams wrote from Eng- 
land in 1861-62 and which were published chiefly in the New York Times 
and also in other newspapers came to an end when the Boston Courier 
identified the author oF “A Visit to Manchester,” a dispatch concerning 
the cotton famine. Fearful of embarrassing his father, Adams temporarily 
gave up political journalism. However, he did write one more “Private 
& confidential” letter (from “London 24 January, 1862”) to Henry J. 
Raymond, evaluating the Union cause in England at that time. The letter, 
the text of which is here printed, is in the Raymond papers at the New 
York Public Library. 


1969. Stronks, James B. “An Early Autobiographical Letter by William 
Dean Howells,” pp. 240-242. The letter was written to Edward Eggles- 
ton, March 11, 1872, in response to Eggleston’s request for personal 
facts for a review article on Howells in Hearth and Home, of which Eg- 
gleston was editor. The letter, written 20 to 40 years before Howells’s 
autobiographical books, reveals, among other things, that he became editor 
of the Atlantic in October 1871, rather than on July 1, 1871, as stated 


by Edwin Cady. 
— John C. Broderick 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, May 1, 1960. 


1970. Adams, J. Donald. as of Books,” p. 2. Except for athletes 
and entertainers, writers most quickly achieve a public reputation. Causes 
for this importance in the public eye could be that art has replaced 
established religion for different reasons, that the writer’s achievements 
are less confined to one place and time than are those of other profes- 
sional people, and that print has a mesmerizing power. 


, May 15, 1960. 
1971. Daiches, David. “A Critical Look at Our Criticism,” pp. 4, 26, 
and 28. Every age has its peculiar critical jargon which derives from the 
nature of its critical principles or its critical climate. Our criticism 1s 
riddled with complex, complicated clichés and terms describing what 
now seem to be the desirable themes or qualities in a work of literature. 
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, June 5, 1960. 


1972. Rogers, Lindsay. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. After a slow growth 
of Burkean scholarship, Edmund Burke is now being given the “‘full 
treatment.” The University of Chicago Press and The Cambridge Press 
are jointly publishing his correspondence. Many literary men and critics 
have paid tribute to his range, intelligence, and style. 


, June 12, 1960. 


1973. Durrell, Lawrence. ‘Landscape with Literary Figures,” pp. 1, 
26, 28, and 30. Durrell admits seeing characters in books almost as func- 
tions of landscape. Not enough attention is given to the sense of place 
as a purely literary criterion. Ordinary novels usually become classics 
when “they are well and truly anchored in nature.” A quality of bigness 
exists in books like Huckleberry Finn and The Grapes of Wrath because 
they are “tuned in to the sense of place.” 


1974. Barrett, William. “Speaking of Books,” P: 2. Interest in politics 
as a literary subject has slackened and political writing in the United 
States has declined. The apolitical outlook has caused a general failure 
to rethink basic political positions. The audience seriously concerned with 

litics has turned to the social scientist writer who has replaced the 
political theorist as a popular figure, and who maintains that the age of 
ideologies is over. But, since the ideologist has always tended to treat 
political history impersonally, not as an affair of men made by men, the 
passing of the ideologist should restore interest in politics. The return 
of the human, personal element to politics should cause political writing 
to become a principal literary genre again. 


, June 19, 1960. 


1975. Scott, Winfield Townley. “A Complex, Single Man as Yankee as 
the Flag,” pp. 1, 28, 29. (Part of this article is a review of Elizabeth S. 
Sergeant’s Robert Frost: The Trial by Existence.) The early idea of 
Frost as a sweet and simple New England farmer with a fresh gift for 
indigenous verse has yielded to the view of a poet complexly motivated 
and shrewd. Now 86, Frost is the elder statesman of erican letters. 
He has published very little of importance since 1942. He is the wise old 
man deserving of every honor, but a sometimes puzzling poet who equates 
his profession and big business. Frost’s life can be sectioned: 40 years of 
struggle, 20 of quickening fame, an interlude of denigration, and the 
recent years as the most widely read poet and an American institution. 


1976. Powell, Anthony. “ ve of Books,” p. 2. More theses written 
in the United States are pu lished than those written in Great Britain. 
In Britain the thesis is associated with the accumulation of facts about 
someone of importance. The broader scope of possible subjects in the 


United States makes the thought of writing a thesis more exciting. 
—M. F. Orth 
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NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XIII:9. 
1977. Greshoff, Jan. “Vertalen,” pp. 1078-1080. Maxims about trans- 


lation. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIV:3, December 1959. 


1978. Yarker, P. M. “W. H. Mallock’s Other Novels,” pp. 189-205. 
The early success of Mallock’s New Republic has obscured the value of 
his voluminous later work. His novels, often brilliant in detail, frequently 
fail as a whole. Sensitive to the spiritual distress of an age that failed 
to reconcile scientific materialism with religious belief, Mallock “‘re- 
vealed the disintegration of the contemporary mind” but could not dis- 
cover how to make it whole again. “This was the secret of his artistic 
failure and lack of organic unity.” But he struggled with the new prob- 
lems of fiction, especially with ‘‘realism’” and the inner consciousness, 
and treated the great problems of the times with honesty and subtlety. 


1979. Hayford, Harrison. “Poe in The Confidence-Man,” pp. 207-218. 
Several historically real persons have been recognized among the fic- 
tional characters of Melville’s novel. So far unnoticed is a nameless, 
ragged figure who briefly interrupts a conversation between the Confi- 
dence Man (probably the Devil) and Mark Winsome (Emerson). In 
physique, dress, manner, and attitude this figure resembles Poe. However, 
Melville, who preferred to draw from experience, probably did not in- 
tend the portrait to be recognized. He treats the nameless ‘‘apostle” with 
an “‘austere pity’ that does not mitigate his “objective view... of a 
shattered fellow being.” 


1980. Westbrook, Max. ‘Stephen Crane: The Pattern of Affirmation,” 
pp- 219-229. The standard critical view that Crane believed in a cold, 
naturalistic determinism is one-sided. Although he was well aware of 
“just what sort of brutal immersion in life is prerequisite to even a small 
bit of wisdom,” Crane affirmed the reality and nobility of the moral 
struggle. Men are not automatons. Discovery of the blind indifference of 
the universe antecedes man’s assumption of responsibility. Human neg- 
ligence is the source of social evil. The greatest hero cannot expect ro- 
mantic success, but the supple-souled man understands the universe, 
accepts his limitations, and struggles ‘to live in accord with . . .courage, 
honesty, and sympathy.” 


1981. Cargill, Oscar. “Gabriel Nash—Somewhat Less than Angel?” 
pp. 231-239. Lyall Power’s nomination of Henry James as the model for 
Gabriel Nash is based on the untenable theory that The Tragic Muse 
expressed James’s farewell to the novel before devoting himself to ‘ ‘pot- 
boiling’ for the theatre.” Actually, James, who always wrote for money, 
chose currently popular aesthetic and theatrical subject matter for his 
novel. Gabriel is no angel and does not inspire, like a divine messenger, 
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either Miriam Rooth or Nick Dormer—both of whom sacrifice their 
hearts to their professions. Gabriel’s theory of being rather than doing 
is a mere pose quickly penetrated by Nick. 


1982. Welsh, Alexander. “George Eliot and the Romance,” pp. 241-254. 
The Mill on the Floss “adheres closely to the typical plot, and typical 
dark-haired heroine, of the romance.” The novel ends with a triangular 
affair and Maggie’s death “primarily because that is what always happens 
in the romance.’ The dark, passionate, idealistic heroine of the romance 
(Maggie), at odds with reality, cannot fit into the ordinary world which 
her blonde, less profound, and superficially prettier cousin (Lucy) easily 
enjoys. George Eliot’s antiromantic faith in “truthfulness” and her re- 
jection of the romantic rareties are ‘superimposed upon the romance 
itself” —the sense of reality being strengthened by the romantic parallels 
in this “serious parody.” 


1983. Miller, Paul W. ‘Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown’: Cyni- 
cism or Meliorism?” pp. 255-264. Hawthorne's story records the “im- 
pact of a certain type of society on a man such as Brown,” who represents 
the morally sensitive but “weaker members of a puritanical society who 
are traumatized . . . and finally destroyed” by their disillusion with 
hypocritical purity. Hope rides with those who, like Faith, can admit 
“a tincture of vice” to their en of righteousness” and strive for 
virtue by confessing their common human weaknesses. 


1984. Kretsch, Robert W. “Political Passion in Balzac and Henry 
James,” pp. 265-270. A comparison of Balzac’s Histoire des Treize and 
Henry James’s The Princess Casamassima illustrates the “‘extremes be- 
tween which 19th-century novelists waver.” James abandoned the ideal 
of the whole man that Balzac still thought possible. Balzac’s novel is 
dominated by the “‘passion-principle,” emphasizing the “unified, auton- 
omous personality,” rather than the ‘‘leader-principle.’” James, however, 
portrays the incomplete individual who submerges himself in ‘‘a group 
that stands or falls in the inspiration of its founder.” Like James, the 
20th-century writer is concerned with the fragmentation of the individual. 


1985. Cohen, Hennig. “Roderick Usher's Tragic Struggle,” pp. 270-272. 
“The Fall of the House of Usher’ contains elements of tragedy in Usher's 
struggle between his “will to live and the price he must pay in order 
to remain alive.” Bound with deep ties to his twin sister, who longs for 
death, Usher finally overcomes his powerful love for life and accepts his 


fate. 
—J. Wallace Donald 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:6, June 1960. 


1986. De Beer, E. S. “John Evelyn: Mr. W. G. Hiscock’s Account of 
Him,” pp. 203-206. Because Hiscock’s statements and implications about 
Evelyn in John Evelyn and Mrs. ype (1951) and John Evelyn 
and His Family Circle (1955) are ins 


ciently supported by evidence, 
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“judgment must be suspended’’ pending adequate publication of Evelyn's 
letters and miscellaneous papers. Hiscock treats inference as established 
fact, makes positive statements from negative evidence, and makes un- 
documented additions to materials. (To be cont.) 


1987. Bevington, David M. “On Translating Ovid in Chaucer’s House 
of Fame,” pp. 206-207. Chaucer's translation of portis as porters in 
Ovid’s “nullis inclusit limina portis’’ may represent “a freer and more 
associative way of calling up allusive material,’”’ in that Chaucer was think- 
ing of the cave of Somnus and the line ‘‘custos in limine nullus.” The 
phonetic similarity of portis and porters suggested “an alternative in 
translation recalling the familiar cave of Somnus.” 


1988. Strang, Barbara M. H. “Who is the Old Man in The Pardoner’s 
Tale?” pp. 207-208. Since a literal meaning can not be assigned to 
the Old Man’s speech beginning at C 721, we must conclude that Chaucer 
intended an allegorical meaning there; the narrator (the Pardoner) is 
“exploiting the possibilities of the moment without regard for long- 
term consistency.’ A medieval listener would have recognized the shift 
to allegory at that point. 


1989. Siegrist, Ottmar K. ‘‘‘In Case That’: an Antedating,” p. 208. 
Two phrases from a charter of 1376 use this phrase; NED gives a 1393 
usage as the earliest date. 


1990. Slabey, Robert M. “ ‘Art Poetical’ in The Kingis Quair,” pp. 208- 
210. Through the copious use of formal rhetorical devices, the author 
of this work shows his debt to medieval rhetoricians other than Chaucer 
and Gower, whom he names; despite this debt the poem is presented 
effectively. Internal and external evidence unite in pointing to James I 
of Scotland as the author; whoever he was, he had “a vivid and original 
creative imagination.” 


1991. Kinsman, Robert S. ‘“‘A Skelton Reference, c. 1510,” Pp. 210-211. 
An attack on one John Baptist de Grimaldis in the Great Chronicle of 
London contains a reference to John Skelton as a poet of such fame that 
he would not satirize a wretch such as Grimaldis. The reference is of 
interest because it describes Skelton as a writer; most references to the 
older writers of English literature ignore that feature of their lives. 


1992. Rahter, Charles A. ‘‘Some Notes on the Career and Personality 
of Thomas Churchyard,” pp. 211-215. (1) The infidelity of Church- 
yard’s first wife and the prospects of a second marriage caused him, in 
compiling The Challenge, to alter two poems included therein; in one 

he added details of the infidelity, and in the other he omitted the 
stanza about his marriage. (2) Churchyard fled to Scotland in 1580-81, 
not because he had offended the Queen by an indiscreet statement in 
a poem, but because, having killed a man, he sought to evade imprison- 
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ment. (3) A note in Cecil’s hand among the papers of the Marquis of 
Salisbury shows Churchyard to have been granted a patent by the Earl of 


Derby. 


1993. Hunter, G. K. “Madrigal Verses from Whitney's Choice of Em- 
blems,” pp. 215-216. Madrigals from two Renaissance collections of 
songs by Byrd appeared in Geoffrey Whitney's 1586 collection of emblem 
verses; this fact suggests that the age saw the madrigal and emblem verse 
as related. Variant phrasings in the five songs are given. 


1994. Drew, Philip. ‘“‘Nashe’s Authorship of An Almond for a Parrat,” 
pp. 216-217. R. B. McKerrow’s objection to Nashe as the author of this 
work is weakened by two observations: (1) Its author’s use of the phrase 
“our Oxford” does not necessarily mean that he was an Oxford man 
himself, as elsewhere he uses ‘‘our’’ quite generally. Nashe, a Cambridge 
man, might have used ‘‘our’” in this context. (2) That Oxford is named 
before Cambridge means nothing, the order of the names being “‘gen- 
erally a matter of indifference’ and not necessarily denoting allegiance 
to either university. 


1995. Illo, John. “Antedatings and Entries for the Dictionary from the 
1611 Du Bartas,” pp. 217-220. The Devine Weekes and The Historie of 
Iudith provide 27 words antedating the dates shown in OED for their 
earliest use. 


1996. Steadman, John M. “Mammon and ‘Heav’ns Pavement’ (Para- 
dise Lost, 1, 682),” p. 220. In Mammon’s admiring contemplation of 
Heaven’s golden pavement, Milton gives us the reverse of the Senecan 
ideal which scorns “the pavements of the rich.” 


1997. Van Kluyve, R. “ ‘Cerberus’ in L’Allegro,” p. 220. Burton’s 
coat of arms (pictured in the third edition of the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly), plus his association with Melancholy, may have inaaend Mil- 
ton’s choice of Cerberus over Erebus, the conventional spouse of Night, 
in the second line of L’Allegro. The emblem shows three dogs’ heads 
surrounding a crescent moon; the moon may have suggested ‘darkest 
midnight.” 


1998. Sloane, William. ‘Chaucer, Milton, and the Rev. William Stuke- 
ley, M.D.,” pp. 220-222. (1) Stukeley’s Family Memoirs contain three 
references to portraits of Chaucer and a statement by a correspondent, 
Beaupré Bell, of Bell’s intention to edit Chaucer’s works; no trace has 
been found at Trinity College, Cambridge (where Bell’s poae are said 
to have been sent), of the projected Chaucer edition. (2) Three refer- 
ences to Milton also occur in the Memoirs; one of these reveals Milton 
to have roomed in a building known as Rats’ Hall, since demolished. 


1999. Wright, E. ‘Samson as the Fallen Champion in Samson Agon- 
istes,” pp. 222-224. Echoes and suggestions of the heroic figure of 
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medieval romance (e.g., the fighter in individual combat, in the Harapha 

episode) occur in this work. Milton may have thought of himself as 

“one of the few surviving champions of the old cause’ and thus have 

identified himself with the knights of romance. By adding the qualities 

of faith and virtue to Samson, he has suggested identification with the 

= chivalric hero. Quotations from Malory, Shakespeare (R II), 
aucer (MT), and Spenser establish the chivalric aa. 


2000. De S. Pinto, V. ‘Libertines and Puritans: a Note on Some Lyrics 
of the Late Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries,” pp. 224-226. 
(1) In revising the second stanza of a lyric, Sir Charles Sedley may have 
been influenced by the second stanza of the shepherds boy’s song in 
Pilgrim’s Progress: the two rime words are the same and the theme of 
both poems is contentment (though with different sources for this in 
Sedley and Bunyan). (2) In two stanzas of “Our God, Our Help in 
Ages Past,’ Isaac Watts may have had in mind a lyric by the Earl of 
Rochester; both have a certain similarity of thought, rhythm, and phrase. 


2001. Hailey, Elma. ‘Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762),” pp. 229-231. 
Continues the transcription of a diary from July 22 to Aug. 9, 1762. 
(To be cont.) 


2002. Laski, Marghanita. “Two Spencers,” pp. 231-232. Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal provides an example from 1801 of the word 
Spencer, meaning “‘a close-fitting jacket or bodice.” OED’s earliest cita- 
tion dates from 1803. C. M. Yonge’s Henrietta’s Wish (1850) also men- 
tions a spencer; OED, discussing the garment of the 1880's, calls it a 
revival of a fashion popular 40 years before. Another definition of the 
word from OED seems to refer to a man’s garment. 


2003. Laski, Marghanita. “Words from Two Works of Maria Edge- 
worth,” pp. 232-233. Twenty-two words or word-compounds from The 
Absentee and “Tour in Connemara’’ (a letter) either are not in OED cr 
antedate their citations there. 


2004. Smith, Grover. ‘The Ghosts in T. S. Eliot’s The Elder States- 
man,” pp. 233-235. By causing Claverton to re-examine his past life, 
the two ghosts in this play enable him to be reborn as he realizes the sham 
of his existence and the vanity that has motivated him. Although the 
play contains echoes of Henry James, the debt is slight. 


, VII:7, July 1960. 
2005. De Beer, E. S. “John Evelyn: Mr. W. G. Hiscock’s Account of 
Him,” pp. 243-248 (cont.). Various statements made by Hiscock repre- 
sent errors of both fact and meaning; e.g., Hiscock’s charge that Evelyn’s 
dates are sometimes false. (To be cont.) 
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2006. Szoverffy, Joseph. ‘ ‘Roma’ and ‘Anglia’: Survival of a Poetic 
Image,” pp. 248-250. Latin verses ascribed to Geoffrey of Vinsauf (13th 
century) use an image, apparently borrowed from Hildebert of Lavardin, 
comparing the ruined states of England (then under an interdict) and 
of ancient Rome; strengthening the comparison is an echo of Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations on the ruined Jerusalem. 


2007. Matheson, T. P. “ ‘Prototype,’” pp. 250-251. Richard Huloet’s 
Abecedarium Anglo-Latinum, pro Tyrunculis (1552) provides a case- 
history of this word and its application; by revising and enlarging the 
work, publishing it under the title of Haloets Dictionarie, John Higgins 
in 1572 improved upon his ae of 20 years before. Huloet had 
used the word in his introduction when suggesting the possibility of im- 
provement through subsequent revision. 


2008. Illo, John. “Four Early Animals for the Dictionary,” pp. 251- 
252. The names of four animals, not listed in OED, appear in Du Bar- 
tas’s Divine Weeks, translated by Sylvester. They are: amia, drynas, 
langa, and musculus. 


2009. Prichard, M. F. Lloyd. ‘Friendly Societies in Norfolk: 1700- 
1850,” pp. 252-254 (cont.). From meeting in public houses or chapels, 
friendly societies (organized to aid the poor) came to build their own 
halls; government regulation of them mere in 1793, and later acts were 
passed in the 19th century which expanded their coverage and eve them 
on a sounder basis. Other centers establish branches in Norfolk during 
the century. 


2010. Little, G. L. “A Note on Wordsworth and Blair,” pp. 254-255. 
Wordsworth probably knew Hugh Blair's 2-vol. Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres (1783), which may have been used as a text when he 
was in grammar school; that Coleridge knew the work is certain. Words- 
worth’s famous lines [in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads} about the 
choice of subjects for poetry and the language to be used, echo Blair; so 
does Coleridge’s principle in the Biographia Literaria that paps should 
have ‘'the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying 
colours of imagination.’ 


2011. Beck, Theodore Toulon. “Manzoni versus Graziani,” pp. 255- 
256. Almost 150 years before Allesandro Manzoni’s I/ Conte di Carmag- 
nola (1820), reputedly the first in point of time of romantic dramas, 
Girolamo Graziani in 1671 deliberately disavowed classical principles 
with his romantic play J/ Cromuele. Manzoni is improperly called “the 
first Italian to rebel against the unities.” 


2012. Dwyer, J. Thomas. “Check List of Primary Sources of the Byron- 
Jeffrey Relationship,” pp. 256-259. Lists 90 primary sources for a study 
of the Byron-Jeffrey relationship. The “key items” for such a study are 
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“the Brougham review of Byron’s Hours of Idleness ...; Jeffrey's 
review of Childe Harold I-Il ... ; and Jeffrey’s unfavourable review 
of the three tragedies.” In his reviews, Jeffrey displayed sound critical 
judgments and a reluctance to discuss Byron’s personal life. 


2013. Pelletier, Robert R. “Shelley's Ahasuerus and Milton’s Satan,” pp. 
259-260. Various lines in ‘“The Wandering Jew’s Soliloquy’ echo PL. 
The lines deal with Satan’s (and Ahasuerus’s) defiant character; God's 
sword held by the angel (cf. ‘“‘Lycidas’’) and the banishment of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise; and the questions by both Ahasuerus and Adam 
concerning the problem of free will vs. God’s foreknowledge. 


2014. Marshall, William H. “Caleb Williams and The Cenci,” pp: 260- 
263. Not openly didactic, “Shelley's play . . . achieves a far more imagin- 
ative and less rigid structure than Godwin’s novel,” although the two 
works show striking similarities. Both deal with “the way in which a 
person subscribing to a system of belief that supports a particular code 
of behaviour [Falkland, Beatrice} comes into conflict with an individual 
possessed by a seemingly unconquerable form of evil [Tyrrel, Count 
-Cenci}; the system of belief misdirects the person, who resorts to force, 
which in turn leads to moral and emotional disintegration of the per- 
sonality.” 


2015. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “Notes to Hazlitt’s Writings Against the 
Phrenologists,” PP. 263-264. Annotates five references by Coleridge to 
19th-century Edinburgh phrenologists or statements by them. 


2016. Charney, Maurice. “Hawthorne and Sidney's Arcadia,” pp. 264- 
265. The story, repeated since 1872 in various books and articles about 
Hawthorne, that he read and reread the Arcadia for some 40 years, is 
false; in his essay Hawthorne Reading (1902), privately printed, Haw- 
thorne’s son Julian stated that his father had not seen the copy owned 
by the family for 40 years, it being in the possession of two relatives. 
(This is the copy Hawthorne is said to have pored over until its binding 
was disintegrating.) Moreover, Hawthorne seems not to have cared 
greatly for Sidney's romance. 


2017. Polhemus, George W. “The Correct Spelling of Sherwood Bon- 
ner’s Name,” p. 265. Various scholarly works have misspelled the name 
of Katharine Sherwood Bonner McDowell, 19th-century local-colorist 
and dialectician. 


2018. Thomas, A. “Coventry Patmore’s ‘Signature,’”’ p. 266. To pseudo- 
nyms or sets of initials previously ascribed to Patmore as signatures to re- 
views of articles, six more may be added: “P.,” “A Dissenter,” “P.C.,” 
“Michael Mountain,” “An English Catholic,” and “C.” 


2019. Frantz, Jean H. “Henry James and Saintine,” pp. 266-268. Pic- 
ciola, a romance by the 19th-century French dramatist Joseph Xavier Boni- 
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face (‘“‘Saintine”), collaborator of Eugéne Scribe, may not only have re- 
flected the reading taste of James’s heroine in In the Cage, but also may 
have influenced his writing of the work. 


2020. Ryan, Stephen P. “An Unpublished Letter of Edward Martyn,” 
pp. 268-269. A letter of 1890 to Michael Morris (later Lord Chief 
ustice of Ireland) reveals Martyn’s animus against John Morley (editor 
of The Fortnightly Review and The Pall Mall Gazette) and liberalism 
generally, and his bias toward William Lilly's A Century of Revolution, 
which traced liberal tendencies of the age back to the French Revolution. 
Martyn was a co-founder of the Irish Literary Theatre in 1899. 

— John S. Phillipson 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXIX:1, January 1960. 


2021. Wilcox, Stewart C. “Conrad’s ‘Complicated Presentations’ of Sym- 
bolic Imagery in Heart of Darkness,” pp. 1-17. Conrad arrives at his 
meaning by deepening “the perspectives of his imagery’: blackness and 
darkness, nightmare, tomb, whiteness, bones, ivory, and Time “all con- 
tribute in their various meanings and overtones to a full understandin 
of Kurtz’s tragedy and Marlow’s journey in search of himself.” Bo 
find awareness —the dying Kurtz of his total depravity and the emer- 
gent Marlow of his “‘selflessness.’” ‘‘Heart of Darkness is an extended 
_ damning man’s inhumanity to man, the highest hope of mankind 
ying in the sort of self-purification exemplified by Marlow.” 


2022. Griffith, Clark. “Sex and Death: The Significance of Whitman’s 
Calamus Themes,” pp. 18-38. In the Calamus poems Whitman evinces 
the shock of awareness that his true emotion of homosexual love under- 
cuts what he had previously (1855-58) celebrated in verse — hetero- 
sexual love and procreativity. Four themes express his despair: (1) the 
sterility of homosexual love (‘‘Scented Herbage of My Breast’); (2) his 
inability to understand a now-deceptive Nature (“‘Of the Terrible Doubt 
of Appearances”); (3) his waning poetic powers (“Long I Thought 
...”); and (4) a warning of the —- misleading nature of his 
verse. Illumining the melancholy of the third edition (1860) of Leaves, 
these themes finally achieve the sublimation of “brotherhood” in the 
fifth edition. 


2023. Battestin, Martin C. ‘‘Fielding’s Changing Politics and Joseph 
Andrews,” pp. 39-55. Fielding’s pamphlet, The Opposition: A Vision 
(1741), is the first major indication that from about mid-1741 on he no 
longer supported the Opposition, but had switched his allegiance to 
Walpole. “The steady decline in his fortunes’’ and the steady increase 
in Opposition corruption and venality caused him to turn to Walpole, who 
subscribed 20 guineas to Fielding’s Miscellanies (1743) and may have 
given him more. A passage in Joseph Andrews (1742) indicates the com- 
pleteness of his disillusionment with the Opposition and his attachment 
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to Walpole, whom Fielding ultimately termed in Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon (1755) “ ‘one of the best of men and ministers.’ ” 


2024. Gassman, Byron. “French Sources of Goldsmith’s The Good Na- 
turd Man,” pp. 56-65. Though a 1768 review asserts that Goldsmith 
borrowed characters and situations from six French plays for his Good 
Natur'd Man, “‘only two of them contain material sufficiently similar to” 
Goldsmith’s play “to warrant the . . . charge of borrowing.” There are 
(1) some brief, but close verbal parallels to passages in Marc Antoine 
Le Grand’s Le Philanthrope (1724) and (2) the more important borrow- 
ings of character and situation from David Augustin de Brueys’s L’Im- 
portant (1694). 


2025. Waggoner, George R. ‘The Challenge to Single Combat in Sam- 
son Agonistes,” pp. 82-92. Harapha, the challenge to single combat 
scene, and Samson's “‘concern with honor and heroic exploit . . . are re- 
lated to a Medieval and Renaissance tradition of single combat and con- 
cept of heroic behavior.’ Samson’s challenge is not primarily an attempt 
to obtain personal vengeance, but to test truth — ‘‘whose God is the 
_ true God’ — in “judicial combat.’ Milton and his contemporaries were 
much interested in this form of single combat. 


2026. Steadman, John M. ‘Tradition and Innovation in Milton’s ‘Sin’: 
The Problem of Literary Indebtedness,” pp. 93-103. Milton’s literary 
indebtedness for Sin may be divided as follows: (1) his reliance on gen- 
eral tradition, as with Sin’s woman-serpent figure; and (2) his deliberate 
comparing of specific attributes with particular models, as Sin’s hell- 
hounds with the Scylla myth in nine specific classical works. ‘‘Milton’s 
selective exploitation of details . . . emphasized Sin’s affinities with a 
general tradition and with particular analogues . . . [and] invited at- 
tention to the propriety and skill of his own innovations.” 


2027. Cross, Gustav. “The Date of The Malcontent Once More,” pp. 
104-113. E. E. Stoll’s contention that John Marston’s The Malcontent 
dates no later than 1601 finds further confirmation in its similarity to his 
revenge tragedies, Antonio and Mellida and Antonio’s Revenge; in his 
habit of quoting “works almost contemporary with his own”; in “the 
verbal parallels between The Malcontent and Marston’s formal satires’; 
and especially in the high percentage of neologisms in The Malcontent 
and his early plays. Marston himself offers “incontrovertible proof” in 
The Fawne (written 1604) that The Malcontent must have been written 
not later than 1600.” 


2028. Bowman, Thomas D. ‘“Desdemona’s Last Moments,” pp. 114-118. 
Textual evidence in Othello indicates that Desdemona, ‘‘gaily anticipating 
a night of love rather than death,” remained ignorant of her fate “‘until 
the last possible moment of dramatic time.” Consistency of character 
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motivation, tension, and dramatic irony are thus created through a gradual 
unfolding of events whose calamitous nature Desdemona realizes only 
in the instant of death. 


2029. Patrides, C. A. “Thomas Heywood and Literary Piracy,” pp. 118- 
122. Though Heywood denounced the literary piracies of others, he 
himself lifted 2 passages from Thomas Milles’s The Treasurie of Auncient 
and Moderne Times for The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells (1635). 


2030. Bradley, D. R. ‘‘Fals Eneas and Sely Dido,” pp. 112-125. An 
earlier attempt (Speculum, XIII [1938}, 454-457) to show that two 
“passages of the Legend of Dido at Il. 1114-24 (Dido's gifts to Aeneas) 
and at //. 1326-29 (Aeneas’ departure by night from Dido)” stem from 
Virgil’s Aenid overlooks several other passages in the epic that un- 
doubtedly influenced Chaucer. 


2031. Stroup, Thomas B. “Aeneas’ Vision of Creusa and Milton’s 
Twenty-Third Sonnet,” pp: 125-126. Milton’s vision of his wife in Son- 
net XXIII parallels so closely ‘‘the vision of Creiisa appearing to Aeneas 
in Book II of the Aeneid’ that Milton almost certainly refers to ‘‘Mary 
Powell, not Katherine Woodcock.” 


2032. Charney, Maurice. “Sir Lewis Namier and Auden’s ‘Musée des 
Beaux Arts,’ pp. 129-131. Sir Lewis Namier’s reference to Breughel’s 
Icarus in England in the Age of the American Revolution illumines 
Auden’s similar use of the painting: both conceive it to be ‘‘an example 
of ironic humor” illustrative of the blind, stupid, grimly funny historical 


juggernauts. 


2033. Randell, Dale B. J. “A 1613 Chaucer Allusion,” pp. 131-132. 
In Book V, chap. xv of Parchas His Pilgrimage, Samuel Purchas cites 
“Chaucer as an oe a on the evils of confession”—probably a pas- 
sage in the General Prologue about the “ ‘wantowne’ Friar’’—to criticize 
the Jesuits. 


, XXXIX:2, April 1960. 


2034. Nurmi, Martin K., ed. ‘The Romantic Movement: A _ Selec- 
tive and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1959,” pp. 133-223. 


2035. Perkins, David. ‘Issues and Motivations in the Nashe-Harvey 
Quarrel,” pp. 224-233. The intellectual issues underlying the quarrel— 
if, indeed, such issues existed—remain indistinct because both affirm 
themselves respecters of the humanistic tradition and learning and both 
accuse the other of ‘‘pride and of questioning authority.’ Personal motives 
are clearer. One of the first professional English authors, Nashe welcomed 
controversy. But the ambitious, middleclass Harvey wished to avoid 
all literary controversy, all writing, because one then rose, he felt, by a 
display of talents (‘‘practical and bold action”) other than learning. “A 
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radical contrast of temperament plainly increased the animosity on both 
sides”: ascetic, dedicated, possibly hypocritical Harvey; self-indulgent, 
fun-loving Nashe. 


2036. Perrine, Laurence. ‘‘Morris’s Guenevere: An Interpretation,” pp. 
234-241. Morris clearly wrote “ “The Defence of Guenevere’ . . . for 
readers of Malory {the Morte Darthur},” because their familiarity with 
the Mellygraunce episode (Malory, Bk. XIX, chs. 1-9, mentioned by 
Morris) and the Modred plot to catch the Queen and Launcelot in 
adultery Malory, Bk. XX, chs. 1-8, the basis of Morris’s poem) would 
enable them to recognize her guilt. Moved in her own defense “primarily 
by three emotions—anger, fear, and love,’ Guenevere denies her guilt, 
lies, and bluffs, but “believes . . . that morally she is innocent.” “The 
Defence”’ is a dramatic poem (after Browning) in which the characters 
speak for themselves; Morris intrudes no moral judgments. 


2037. Kern, Alexander C. “A Note on Hawthorne’s Juveniles,” pp. 
242-246. In a letter (here printed), dated March 3, 1838, Mary Pea- 
body, later to be Hawthorne's sister-in-law, appeals to Horace Mann 
(whom she subsequently married) to engage booksellers in the novelist’s 
behalf and thus reveals the sorry plight of Hawthorne’s fortunes. The 
letter itself is ‘‘a striking example” of 19th-century “romantic sensibility.” 


2038. Watkins, Floyd C., and William B. Dillingham. ‘The Mind of 
Vardaman Bundren,” pp. 247-251. Neither an idiot nor solely a sym- 
bol as Faulkner critics have maintained, Vardaman Bundren is primarily 
“an actual and not unintelligent child facing a real and human problem” 
—his mother’s death—which he cannot cope with intellectually or emo- 
tionally. When Vardaman says his “ ‘mother is a fish,’’’ the sentiment 
reveals the “impact of death on a young mind,” not idiocy or a symbol. 
Vardaman’s mental confusion “comes only after a series of intensely 
painful events which initiate the little boy into the problems of mortality 
and manhood.” 


2039. Sasek, Lawrence A. “William Smith and The Shepheardes Cal- 
ender,” pp. 251-253. Janet Scott (Les Sonnets Elisabéthains, Paris, 1929) 
is wrong on two counts of literary influence in Smith’s Chloris (1596): 
(1) he was not a follower of Lodge, but of Spenser and (2) he did not 
borrow from Spenser’s Amoretti, but from his Shepheardes Calender. 
Miss Scott overlooked an indebtedness, including the incorporating of 
lines, which justifies Smith’s terming “ ‘Colin Clout’ as “The Patron of 


my maiden verse.’ 
— John B. Shipley 


POLISH REVIEW, I:4, Autumn 1956. 

2040. Krzyzanowski, Ludwik. “Joseph Conrad’s Prince Roman: Fact and 
Fiction,” pp. 23-62. Set in the Polish November Insurrection of 1830-31, 
when Russian cruelty and Polish isolation led most European, English, and 
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American literary men to deplore Russia, and diplomacy, Prince Roman 
rtrays Prince Roman Sanguzko as hero. Walter Besant had used Sang- 
uzko, slightly disguised, as his hero in By Celia’s Arbor. Conrad drew 
information from his uncle’s Memoirs, but also used Pan Tadeusz, 
Dziady, and other Mickiewicz works, although he varied details. 


, II:2-3, Spring-Summer 1957. 


2041. Krzyzanowski, Ludwik. “Joseph Conrad:A Bibliographical Note,” 
p. 133-140. Additions and corrections, mainly from Polish sources, to 
the Lohf and Sheehy 1955 Bibliography. 


, 11:4, Autumn 1957. 


2042. Janta, Alexander. “A Conrad Family Heirloom at Harvard,” 
pp. 41-64. An album, Collection of Various Poems, in the hand of 
Teofila Bobrowska, purchased by Houghton in 1925, contains 28 pages 
of Ms first draft of Lord Jim. Teofila Bobrowska is probably Conrad’s 
maternal grandmother, despite Gordan’s argument that the album be- 
longed to Conrad’s aunt Teofila. The album suggests that Lord Jim took 
its ultimate shape as a novel of consciousness of lost honor partly at the 
promptings of his Polish heritage. Some of the language of this first 
draft survives in the final version [prints a minute copy of the full text 
of Conrad’s notes}. 


, III:1-2, Winter-Spring 1958. 


2043. Krzyzanowski, Ludwik. “Joseph Conrad: Some Polish Docu- 
ments,” pp. 59-85. Lutoslawski’s defense of self-exiled Poles aroused a 
storm of protest in which, however, Conrad’s name did not figure prom- 
inently until E. Orzeszkowa attacked him bitterly. Conrad’s works, par- 
ticularly A Personal Record, and his letters and conversations show that 
the attack and accusation of betrayal affected him deeply, since he felt 
his moral position toward the Polish struggle to be allan 


, [1V:1-2, Winter-Spring 1959. 


2044. Mroczkowski, Przenyslaw. ‘‘A Glance Back at the Romantic Con- 
rad: “The Lagoon,’” pp. 15-24. “Dynamic analysis,” ‘‘a continuous 
commentary on the gee stages of the narrative,” reveals consonance 
between the title, ‘The Lagoon,” and Conrad’s economical use of des- 
cription to mark the stages of the reader’s penetration to the heart of the 
action and meaning: the silence, the bird’s cry, the two palms, the knock- 
ing of the canoe against the piles, and the sudden tropic darkness. The 
tale of Arsat and Diamelen is pure romantic adventure, but once over, 
the lagoon again serves as a moral setting. The story contains the fatalism 
and exoticism which absorb Conrad early in his career. 


2045. Gillon, Adam. “Joseph Conrad in Poland,” pp. 25-32. There 
has always been interest in Conrad among Poles, but his works have 
not always been popular in Poland. The Poles have concentrated on his 
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Polish heritage, and on the question of his guilt in leaving Poland. 
Conrad himself felt some guilt, and uses themes used by many Polish 
writers, themes which suggests Polish and political meanings. The scope 
of research on Conrad in Poland is modest, since the reconsideration sug- 
gested in 1925 by Zeromski was interrupted by war, politics, and a 
Stalinist ban until 1955. The Centenary in 1957 marked what seems to 


be a revival. 
—A. L. Soens 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, III, 1959. 


2046. Welland, D. S. R. “Henry Adams as Novelist,” pp. 25-50. Critics 
underestimate Adams as a novelist by attaching too much significance to 
the political motives of Democracy or to autobiographical aspects of 
Esther. Democracy fuses the morality play with the comedy of manners, 
its theme being ‘woman and society.” Esther treats ‘woman and her na- 
ture,” although the external soaiick is between religion and science. 
Both novels explore aspects of American experience which Adams was 
to treat impersonally and ironically in the Education. 


2047. Kostic, Vaselin. “‘Spenser’s Amoretti and Tasso’s Lyrical Poetry,” 
pp. 51-77. A detailed examination of Spenser’s sonnets based on Tasso 
reveals that Spenser altered both style and ideology, often to the detri- 
ment of the inner harmony present in the original. The influence of 
Tasso’s Neo-Platonism on Spenser has been exaggerated by critics. 


2048. Smith, Sheila M. ‘‘Anti-Mechanism and the Comic in the Writings 
of Charles Dickens,” pp. 131-142. Dickens’s comedy often arises from 
emphasis upon mechanical and artificial elements in human character and 
action. One of his comic devices is to show the artificiality of language 
as it exists in clichés, hypocritical phrases, and stale images. Although 
Dickens himself is guilty of stereotyped language when he treats his 
material sentimentally, at his best he is “the unsleeping enemy of the 


cliché.” 
— Sarah Youngblood 


REPORTER, XXII:7, March 31, 1960. 


2049. Bergamini, David. “The Language of Science,” pp. 36-40. Com- 
munication between scientist and layman poses a semantic problem. The 
effort of the mathematician to construct a sequence of symbols that is 
not significant, but is rigorously logical, is difficult, but ultimately of 
great use. Beginning with concrete ideas, the mathematician generalizes 
them into pure abstractions. The elimination of words from the formula 
makes it more useful. Heisenberg’s principle and Goedel’s F set 
limits, and open doors. The cross fertilization of formulas and concepts 
from one field of thought to another is very valuable. 
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2050. Kraft, Joseph. ‘The World of ‘Le Monde,” pp. 44-48. One of 
the world’s great newspapers, Le Monde attempts to select meaningful 
events and report them in depth. The staff consists of eminent and highly 
educated men in almost every field. The paper is scrupulous in its 
commitment to human values; it is perhaps the only staff-owned paper 
in the world to attain the first rank. 


, XXII:10, May 12, 1960. 


2051. Mannes, Marya. “What's Wrong With Our Press?” p. 24. Tele- 
vision coverage of news is more objective, less subject to control by 
“psychotic partisan virulence,” and more willing to cover byroads and 
offbeat areas than are newspapers. 


, XXII:12, June 9, 1960. 


2052. Kazin, Alfred. “The Poet Against the English Department,” pp. 
44-47. Karl Shapiro's attack on the “cult of ‘modern poetry’ as person- 
ified by Eliot-Pound-Yeats” mistakenly adopts the academic view of 
literature as only a clash of positions. Insofar as his In Defense of Ig- 
norance is an ‘‘attempt to set up an attack on criticism and intellectual- 
ism,” it is weak, bitter, and ineffective. But when Shapiro turns as a 
critic to the evaluation of various poets, “he is exhilarating.” 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


REVUE D’ESTHETIQUE, XIII:1, January-March 1960. 


2053. Bayer, Raymond. “Structure du Drame,” pp. 3-12. Because the 
drama differs from other literary forms in having three-dimensional pres- 
ence, it can be studied from the point of view of the author, the actor, 
and the spectator. The center of the drama is action and character. A 
drama that arises first from character sometimes has incomplete action; 
conversely, one arising from action sometimes has incomplete characters. 
A character must be a complete physical and psychological being for the 
audience to identify with him, or for the drama technician to approve of 
him. The action must have at the same time an interior logic and sur- 
prise. The major structural divisions of drama now seem to be exposition, 
intensification, climax, sudden change and catastrophe. (In French) 


2054. Gouhier, Henri. “Remarques sur le “Théatre Historique,” pp. 
16-24. Racine distinguishes between simplicity of “action” and multi- 
plicity of “intrigues.” The good play allows intrigue to grow out of a 
single action; otherwise, the play is likely to become a vaudeville skit. 
Historical plays have the same human characters and motives as if the 
people lived today. The difference is primarily in costume and superficial- 
ities of environment. The playwright concerned with action may find his 
play in the past, but historical details are incidental. Other iy 
concentrate on the atmosphere of the past and achieve truth to history, but 
the result is intrigues instead of action. Some of the best plays of the 
20th century have been historical plays of action. (In French) 
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2055. Souriau, Etienne. “‘Paysages Shakespeariens et Paysages Raciniens,” 
pp. 91-103. There is no difficulty in speaking of Virgil’s landscape, or 
Dante’s. But with Shakespeare or Racine the director chooses much of 
the scene. The good director does not add, however, but displays the 
cosmology implicit in the work of the dramatist. The true ne 
landscape is a massive manipulation of space, balanced horizontally and 
vertically, but always specific. Racine, on the other hand, is classically 
abstract. The decor should carefully match the landscape intended by 
the dramatist. (In French) 

— William M. Jones 


SCOTTISH STUDIES, IV:1, 1960. 


2056. Maclean, Calum I. “Fairy Stories from Lochaber,” pp. 84-95. 
Texts of “A Thin Red-Haired Woman,” ‘““A Man Who Counted the 
Fairies,” “Counting the Fairies,” “Work, Work, Farquhar!” and “A 
Hag Who Met Hunters.” Texts in Gaelic and English. 

— Charles A. Toase 


SING OUT!, [X:4, February-March 1960. 


2057. Knight, Ralph. “Robert Burns: A People’s Poet and Scottish 
Song Tradition,” pp. 21-23. Burns's "we technique was to take a folk 
tune and write new words to it; “Green Grow the Rashes, O” is an 
example. 


2058. Silber, Irwin. “Folk Songs and Copyrights,” pp. 31-34, 36. The 
publication of Folk Sing, ed. Herbert Haufrecht, brings up the problem 
of copyrighting folksongs, a practice which has increased in recent years. 
This is largely owing to the defects of the i ie law and the com- 
plexities of the music business. Alan Lomax has also begun doing this 
on the grounds that it is the only way he can get a rightful share of the 
money earned by songs he collects. Perhaps the solution would be the 
establishment of a Folk Song Foundation which would collect royalties 
on folksongs and use the money to endow scholarships, publish books and 
records, and reward the original singers and collectors of the material. 

— S. J. Sackett 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLV:2, Spring 1960. 

2059. Covici, Pascal, Jr. “Dear Master Wattie: The Mark Twain-David 
Watt Bowser Letters,” pp. 105-121. This is the first complete publication 
of five Mark Twain letters, valuable for the light they throw on his 
personality and his artistry. 


— Robert Jones 
STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXIX:2, 1957. 


2060. Bazire, Joyce. “An Examination of Rhymes Containing Middle 
English @,” pp. 111-122. The poems in Dickins and Wilson’s Early 
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Middle English Texts are studied to determine the conditions under 
which words containing ME é or ME 6 rhyme. 


2061. Whitbread, L. ‘‘Notes on Two Minor Old English Poems,” pp. 
123-129. “An Exhortation to Christian Living’ was probably familiar 
to the author of the ‘Seafarer’ and seems to have influenced its content. 
If this relationship is so, the ‘‘Exhortation’” must be dated before 1000 
and in its turn seems to have been influenced by the Benedictine Rule. 
The “Exhortation” and ‘‘A Summons to Prayer’ were probably placed in 
Ms 201 after ‘Judgment Day II’ to parallel the three-part pattern of 
the “Phoenix” in the Exeter Book. This placement adds weight to the 
theory that the ‘Exhortation” and the “Summons” are by the same 
author. 


2062. Steadman, John M. ‘“‘Falstaff’s ‘Facies Hippocratica,’” pp. 130- 
135. When the Hostess in Henry V predicts Falstaff’s approaching death 
and uses as one bit of evidence the fact that “his nose was as sharp as 
a pen,” she demonstrates the extent to which one bit of Hippocratic med- 
ical theory had become common knowledge in the Renaissance. In his 
Prognosticon Hippocrates suggested that a sharp nose was a very serious 
symptom in a patient, and later medical writers helped popularize this 


theory. 


2063. Todd, A. C. “Anna Maria, the Mother of Thomas Lovell Bed- 
does,” Pp. 136-144. Recently discovered letters reveal that the wife of 
Dr. Beddoes was unhappy and frustrated in her marriage to a man who 
could not respond to her adequately. She found herself emotionally in- 
volved with at least two other men during her married life, but she 
was too devoted to her husband—or to propriety—to betray him. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 71, Spring 1960. 


2064. Dickens, Robert S. “Henry David Thoreau: A Discussion of His 
Use of the Terms ‘Nature’ and ‘nature,’” pp. 1-3. Thoreau distinguished 
between “nature” and ‘‘Nature.” The term “nature” connotes “all of the 
external world excluding human beings and their works.’ ‘‘Nature,” 
though lower than God, “transcends both man and ‘nature’ and creates 
the phenomena of ‘nature.’”” “Nature” is always more than “‘nature.” 


2065. Harding, Walter. ‘Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
3-4, 
— John C. Broderick 


TRACE, No. 38, July-August 1960. 


2066. Lund, Mary Graham. “Autumn Statics,” pp. 1-6. The German 
poet, Gottfried Benn, and the American, James Franklin Lewis, show the 
“creative drive of nihilism.’’ Out of the ruins, the fragments of the 
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20th century, the poet can, in the poem, create a meaningful stasis out of 
chaotic, nihilistic materials. | 


2067. Owen, Guy. “Ciardi on Campus,” PP. 21-26. A selection of 
comments made in answer to questions posed during a visit to Stetson 
University reveals Ciardi’s views that the Beat generation is a fad which 
has produced nothing of real merit (‘‘Mr. Kerouac is just plain dull’’); 
that form is extremely important to poem and poet (“‘All art is a matter 

of playing according to the rules’); and that the influence of Eliot has | 
been artificially stimulated by university professors (‘Eliot and the new 
critics have helped to produce what I all the Brooks and Warren poets. 
They seem to write poems whose sole purpose is to provide new materials 
for analysis.” 


2068. Barth, Lawrence. ‘‘The Intermittent Spotlight: A Look Back at | 
Some Little Mags,” pp. 33-39. A random look at little magazines pro- 
duced during the last fifteen years leads to the conclusion that, in spite of 
their brief aap of survival, the little magazines have provided an op- 
or writers to publish work of integrity — work which has 

elped make readers aware of the officially-concealed sickness of the 
modern world. 


— Donna Gerstenberger 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, IV:4, May 1960. 


2069. Esslin, Martin. ‘The Theatre of the Absurd,” pp. 3-15. The 
plays of Beckett, Adamov, and Ionescu have been successful, though the 
audience “could not understand what they meant.’” One explanation 
invokes the value of pure theater and of abstract stagecraft; a more 
complete explanation is that these plays meet some of the “deepest needs 
and unexpressed yearnings of their audiences.” The plays reveal the 
“irrationality of the human condition and the illusion of .. . its ap- | 
parently logical structure,” by attempting to “‘externalize and project out- 

ward what is happening in the deeper recesses of the mind.’ The real 

content of the plays is in their actions; they are related to allegory and _ 
pre-literary stage history. 


2070. Trilling, Lionel. “All Aboard the Seesaw,” pp. 16-22. William 
Gibson's book, The Seesaw Log, arouses an ambivalent response because 
it so well reports the conditions of life in the theater. 


2071. Fergusson, Francis. “On the Poetics’ (rev.-art. Gerald F. Else's 
Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument), pp. 23-32. The book “if rightly 
used, could be of great assistance to students of the drama, and even to 
playwrights, directors, and actors.” The right way to use the book “is as 
a reference-work or dictionary in connection with a readable translation 
of the standard text, such as Butcher’s.”’ 


— 
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2072. Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘Coleridge on Dramatic Illusion,” pp. 
33-44, Coleridge’s theory of dramatic illusion was “doubtless formulated 
to deal with the problem of Shakespeare and the ‘three unities,’” by 
asserting a mid-position, between the French view of complete audience 
deception, and the Johnsonian view of complete awareness. To Cole- 
ridge, illusion is in part self-willed, and in part created by the play. The 
illusion is the result of an imitation of reality, an imitation that makes 
use of improbability, and serves purposes beyond itself. Improbabilities 
may be merely permissible, positively necessary, or essentially improbable. 


2073. Driver, Tom F. “Strength and Weakness in Arthur Miller,” pp. 
45-52. Miller’s strengths are an ‘‘acute awareness of the ‘public’ nature 
of the theatre, the desire to see and report life realistically, an unwilling- 
ness to settle for a merely positivist version of reality, and a desire to 
see a theatre of ‘heightened consciousness.’”’ His weaknesses are his 
inability to create and sustain a “comprehensive kind of action,’ his 
narrow view of man in society, and his inability to search for a basis for 
a “universal moral sanction.” As a result, he falls “easily into preaching 
and scolding his audience.” Since there is no “objective good and evil, 
and no imperative other than conscience, man himself must be made to 
bear the full burden of creating his values and living up to them.” 


2074. Adler, Henry. “To Hell with Society,” pp. 53-76. Standards of 
of judgment and playwriting that are strictly rational, narrowly realistic, 
and immediately concerned with politics and social reform are inadequate. 
Kenneth Tynan writes much of value in his criticism, but his rejection 
of Strindberg's The Dream Play, and his accusation that Ionescu lacks 
objective reality illustrate inadequacies. Arthur Miller's plays are “noble 
failures” that reveal the limitations of an approach which ignores “the 
ai nature of man, his conscience, his relation to the universe.” 
trindberg, Shaw, and Ibsen remain relevant because they seek meaning 
rather than comfort, and show man as “fully social.” 


2075. The Editors. ‘Books and Theatre: 1959-60,” pp. 149-157. A 
bibliography subdivided into works on theory, plays and play collections, 
theater history, and theater on records. 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVII:996, February 1960. 


2076. Wagner, Geoffrey. “Sociology and Fiction,” pp. 108-114. The 
“non-fiction” novel is the principal element today in American and British 
fiction, in which the revelation of a social situation is more important 
than the manner, the style, or the characterization. Yet this is very 
rarely done better than in straight non-fiction (compare Blackboard 
Jungle with Joan Dunn’s Retreat from Learning, or The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit with The Organization Man). The novel of fantasy is on 
the retreat, particularly in the U.S. and France, yet if it loses “all poetic 
effects . . . it loses moral validity.” 
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2077. Gregor, Ian, and Mark Kinkead-Weekes. “The Strange Case 
of Mr. Golding and his Critics,” pp. 115-125. William Golding is an 
important novelist, but his fourth novel, Free Fall, is a failure. ‘The 
present article . . . [tries to} say quite simply what Free Fall seems to be 
about and why it takes the shape it does,” and to survey critically the 
major serious reviews it received. 


2078. Jennings, Elizabeth. “The Accessible Art: A Study of Thomas 
Traherne’s ‘Centuries of Meditations,’” pp. 140-151. We admire Tra- 
herne’s poems but we do not participate in them; in the prose of his 
Centuries, however, we are adenitted to the heart of his experiences. 
Words seem to be manipulated with unobtrusive craftsmanship; to him 
imagination is the most important instrument of knowledge—"‘he is a 
precursor of the Romantics, but he lacks both their anxiety and their 
introspection.” He is also compared with D. H. Lawrence, Coleridge, and 
G. M. Hopkins. 


, CLXVII:997, March 1960. 


2079. Mackworth, Cecily. ‘Lawrence Durrell and the New Romanti- 
cism,” pp. 203-213. A detailed analysis of the four novels known as 
the ‘Alexandria Quartet’: Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, and Clea; “they 
make most of the novels published during the last few years look very 
unimportant indeed.” 


2080. Bergonzi, Bernard. ‘The World of Lewis Eliot,” pp. 214-225. 
William Cooper’s study of C. P. Snow (AES, IIl:4, Item 711) leaves 
no doubt about his admiration for the Strangers and Brothers sequence 
of novels. Bergonzi explains how he disagrees with Cooper's assessment. 


, CLXVII:998, April 1960. 


2081. Findlater, Richard. “Literary Discography,” pp. 339-343. Pub- 
lished poetry is only rarely a best seller; Herbert Read estimated in 1959 
that only about 2,000 people in Britain read poetry regularly. Listening, 
however, although three times as expensive, is increasingly popular now 
that long-playing records have made it possible to hear poetry spoken. 
Some commercially available records are listed, and mention is made of 
contemporary we who have recorded their own verse on tape for the 
British Council. 


, CLXVII:1000, June 1960. 


2082. Miller, Betty. “Tennyson: the Early Years,” pp. 520-529. His 
childhood, and in particular the “— thy existing between members of 
his family, influenced Tennyson’s work, as did the Gothic revival. 


2083. Wain, John. “A Jest in Season: Notes on S. J. Perelman, with 
a Digression on W. W. Jacobs,” pp. 530-544. Jacobs’s humor has suf- 
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fered from a change of fashion: the English working man is no longer 
thought funny simply on account of his “strange accent, his inability to 
pronounce the letter ‘h,’ his comical clothes.” Perelman is a satirist with 
an aggressiveness quite foreign to Jacobs, and his targets are often 
figures such as the cruel employer or the American who sees communists 
behind every movement for reform. He echoes the inflated style of the 
Edwardian period, and often parodies it. When we compare the two 
writers, we find that Jacobs’s “comic art was simple, linear’ and Perel- 
man’s is “teeming with ideas and associations, . . . the quick-fire dialogue, 
the rubbery cceaihens that twists itself out of shape, the metaphors that 
suddenly leap into grotesque life.” 


2084. Hartley, Anthony. “The Minimum Myth,” pp. 545-549. “Read- 
ing Wallace Stevens’s essays (and still more his poems) one has the 
impression of a great and noble voice speaking out.” His poetry is 
founded on “the world of experience rather than on a mythical cos- 
mology,” and one kind of verse that gets along with the minimum of 
belief and the minimum of myth is most suited to the 20th Century. 

— Charles Toase 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, VI:1, April 1960. 


2085. Winters, Ivor. “The Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” pp. 3-24. It is 
hard to take seriously Yeats’s ideas on wisdom, ignorance, sexual union, 
social classes, history, psychology, relatives, ancestors, madness, and 
violence. Since these ideas are so perversely private as to be unacceptable, 
such poems as “Leda and the Swan,” “Two Songs from a Play,” “The 
Second Coming,” and the Byzantium poems are at best effective only 
in terms of sonorous rhetoric. Since Yeats’s ideas are clear, his — 
cannot be saved by appeal to the Mallarméan concept of the symbol as 
an irrational and inscrutable poetic absolute. His poems are generally 
marred by melodrama, clichés, lazy verbiage, abominable diction, and 
inflation. 


2086. Cowan, James C. “The Classical Figure as Archetype in Pound’s 
Cantos, 1-XXX,” pp. 25-32. In the Cantos the three thematic motifs, 
descent into Hades, metamorphosis, and ‘“‘the archetype-variant pattern 
in the relationship between Plato’s Ideas or Forms and their imperfect 
historical counterparts, in which they are present as immutable essences,” 
are fused in a single theme: “the degeneration throughout history of the 
ethical values represented in . . . ‘the factive personality’ and the possible 
regeneration of these values through revitalization of fragments from 


the usable past.” 


2087. French, Warren. “Texas Studies in English: A Bibliographical 
Memento,” pp. 33-35. This is a special annotated list of the articles 
on 20th-century literature that appeared in the last four (1955-59) 
issues of TSE (now succeeded by the catholic Texas Studies in Literature 
and Language). 
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2088. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 36-48. An annotated bibliography 
of periodical literature on modern writers. 
— S. Warhaft 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 17, Spring 1960. 


2089. Howard, Daniel F. “The Critical Significance of Autobiography 
in The Way of All Flesh,” pp. 1-3. The circumstances of its composition 
account for the unevenness of The Way of All Flesh. The first third of 
the novel was — by Butler's antagonism toward his father. During 
a period of good relations between the two, the novel was laid aside. 
Another quarrel in 1878 enabled Butler to carry on the work to Chapter 
60. At this point he found that the issues which had so far stimulated 
him did not apply to the mature Ernest, and the novel was again put 
aside. He ee himself to finish it in 1884 by falling back on an un- 
inspired, flashy plot. 


2090. Wolff, Michael. “The Rubdiyat’s Neglected Reviewer: A Centen- 
nial Recovery,” pp. 4-6. A review of Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat, almost three 
columns in length, that appeared in the Literary Gazette for October 1, 
- 1859, is worthy of note not only as the first review of the Rabdiydt but 


also for the critical insight it displays. 


2091. Cundiff, Paul A. “Robert Browning: ‘Indisputably Fact,’”’ pp. 
7-10. The only serious difference in the conclusions of Paul Cundiff 
and Donald Smalley (VNL, No. 15, Spring 1959, pp. 1-8, and No. 16, 
Fall 1959, Pp. 1-8) [AES, II:7, 1959, Item 973 and III:2, 1960, Item 
459.} regarding Browning’s use of fact in The Ring and the Book is 
that Cundiff believes that “Browning knew and said he was explaining, 
interpreting, idealizing the facts of the Old Yellow Book,” thus creating 
the characters of the poem, whereas Smalley holds that Browning pro- 
vides his readers with a “glorious misinterpretation.” Mr. Smalley’s in- 
terpretation “leads to conflicting ideas: (a) in his own thought, (b) 
between his thought and the thought he attributes to Browning, (c) be- 
tween his thought and Browning’s own thought.” His failure to dis- 
tinguish between demonstrable and indemonstrable fact causes him to 
misunderstand Mr. Cundiff. 


2092. Langbaum, Robert. “The Importance of Fact in The Ring and 
The Book,” pp. 11-17. There are two questions involved in regard to 
Browning's fidelity to his source in The Ring and the Book: (1) whether 
he actually stuck to the facts of The Old Yellow Book, and (2) whether it 
was his intention to stick to the facts. It is generally admitted that he 
did not limit himself to the facts. However, Browning did intend to 
stick to the facts and “did go a long way toward sticking’ to them, while 
interpreting them at the same time. Browning was trying to do with 
his art what history does, give “the truth about the world of events,” 
and, at the same time, give “what history cannot give, or give as well, 
the truth about the moral and spiritual world.” 
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2093. Deneau, Daniel P. ‘Relationship of Style and Device in Sartor 
Resartus,” pp. 17-20. Carlyle’s device in Sartor of inventing Diogenes 
Teufelsdréckh and acting as editor of his philosophy served to enliven 
and organize the work and enabled Carlyle to stand “outside of himself 
and contemplate his own personality and ideas” by incorporating much of 
himself in his character. His failure to distinguish stylistically between his 
own voice and that of Teufelsdréckh, however, is an artistic flaw. 


2094. Lindberg, John. “The Artistic Unity of Sartor Resartus,” pp. 20- 
23. Sartor Resartus has “‘artistic form, not only of theme and style but 
also, and even basically, of that sort of structure involving relationships 
between distinct characters participating in a series of actions demanded 
by a plot moving to a preconcerted judgment about life.’ Sartor Resartus 
is a true nevel disguised by Carlyle as a biography. It has two main 
characters, the Editor and the Philosopher, whose conflicting world views 
—* the plot, and it has scene, namely, “the world of the book 
itself.” 


2095. Cooney, Séamus. ‘‘Mill, Poets, and Other Men,” pp. 23-24. It 
was in reaction against his father’s ideas and to reassure himself that 
he was not different from ordinary men that J. S. Mill in ‘The Two 
Kinds of Poetry” defined poets as ‘Those who are so constituted, that 
emotions are the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous 
and spiritual, are connected together.” 


2096. Millet, Stanton. “Art and Reality in ‘My Last Duchess,’” pp. 
25-27. The Duke’s reference to Fra Pandolf in ‘My Last Duchess’’ is 
both an oportunity to introduce a topic the Duke wants to discuss and 
a means of demonstrating ‘‘his thesis that reality, the living Duchess, was 
infinitely less admirable and less complicated than the Duchess ‘painted 
on the wall.’” 


2097. Poston, Lawrence, 3rd. “Ritual in “The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb,’ pp. 27-28. On his deathbed the Bishop has become an “object 
of worship” in his own eyes. The arrival and departure of his sons have 
taken on “an overtly religious, priestly significance.” 


2098. Neiman, Fraser. “ ‘My Dear Sumner’: Three Letters from Mat- 
thew Arnold,” pp. 28-30. The letters, probably to George Henry Sumner 
(1825-1886), show Arnold soliciting votes for himself in the contest for 
the Oxford Professorship of Poetry in 1857. 


2099. Litzinger, Boyd. “The Genesis of Hopkins’ ‘Heaven-Haven,’” 
pp. 31-33. Lines 240-264 of Tennyson’s ‘Morte D’Arthur” may have 
i Hopkins’s poem “Rest,” from the first two stanzas of which 
“Heaven-Haven”’ was later formed. 
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2100. Tener, Robert. “The Spectator Records, 1874-1897,” pp. 33-36. 
Seven notebooks discovered among the editorial files of the Spectator 
identify the authors of scores of articles contributed to this weekly dur- 
ing the Meredith Townsend-Richard Holt Hutton regime. For more 
than a generation one half of the Spectator was written by Townsend and 
Hutton, Hutton alone contributing some 3500 articles. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIII:4, Autumn 1959. 


2101. Slote, Bernice, and James E. Miller, Jr. “Of Monkeys, Nudes, 
and the Good Gray Poet: Dylan Thomas and Walt Whitman,” pp. 339- 
353. In meaning as well as method, striking parallels exist in the poetry 
of Thomas and that of Whitman. Both frankly exalt the physical and 
employ sex as a symbol of the life force; both discover an “affirmative 
gy of order” in seeming chaos; both assert the mystical continuity of 
ife, and both identify self with humanity and the cosmos. Both employ 
similarly distinctive techniques’ to communicate what they observe and 
conceive. 


2102. Glicksberg, Charles I. “Eros and the Death of God,” pp. 357- 
368. Decline of genuine theistic faith in Western civilization c; been 
accompanied by a debasement of love to the physical. However, freedom 
afforded by the decline of the Christian ideal of asceticism is accompan- 

ied by an uneasy longing for transcendence over carnality. Modern na- 

turalistic writers thus tend to assert a moral imperative of honesty and 
decency in spontaneous love fulfillment. The extent of a change in atti- 
tudes is illustrated by the contrasting treatment of illicit love in The 

Scarlet Letter and A Farewell to Arms. Writers who have reacted to 
toblems posed by the decline of religious restrictions on sex expression 

include Joyce, Sherwood Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald, D. H. Lawrence, 

and Eugene O'Neill. 


2103. Fenton, Charles. ‘Theodore Roosevelt as an American Man of 
Letters,” pp. 369-374. Roosevelt, who in 1901 became the first profes- 
sional man of letters to occupy the White House since Jefferson, main- 
tained associations with the literary fraternity during and after his Presi- 
dency. As one who practised himself and admired in others literature 
devoted more to heavily platitudinous didacticism than to art, Roosevelt 
inspired the warm admiration of Hamlin Garland, the supercilious ac- 
ceptance of William James, and the scorn of Henry Adams. Led by 
Henry James, American writers generally rallied in 1914 to Roosevelt's 
militant call for decisive action against Germany and a rejection of Wil- 
sonian pacifism. 


2104. Pizer, Donald. ““A Summer Campaign in Chicago: Hamlin Gar- 
land Defends a Native Art,” pp. 375-382. Garland, in Chicago during 
the five months from May 1893, preliminary to moving there the follow- 
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ing year, engaged in an exchange with Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
in which he advocated realism as opposed to romanticism. This debate 
evolved into a dispute concerning rival claims of East and West as a 
source of literary subject matter and to literary dominance. Eugene 
Field in his “Sharps and Flats” column fanned the flames of the dis- 
pute by opposing Garland, as did the Dial, published in Chicago. 
Howells supported Garland. 


2105. Jones, John A. “Hemingway: The Critics and the Public Legend,” 
pp- 387-400. From the beginning of his career the object of much at- 
tention by the critics, Hemingway has too often suffered from their ten- 
dency to confuse a Hemingway personality legend with the legitimate 
matter of criticism. Socially conscious critics of the 30’s, who misunder- 
stood and thus misjudged Hemingway, impelled him to abdicate his art 
to undertake a defense of his own legend with lamentable results. In 
more recent works, he has fully revealed himself as a naturalistic slm- 
bolist, a depictor of the ‘dark and hidden aspects of human personality,” 
after the manner of Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville. Critical response to 
these later works indicates that Hemingway has at last escaped the 
incubus of his public personality. 


2106. Yorks, Samuel A. W og Keller and His Sons,” pp. 401-407. Al- 
though Arthur Miller’s A// My Sons may appear on the surface an 
unqualified advocacy of the subordination of private loyalties to the 
social good, close analysis reveals that the play has no such clearcut thesis 
—that it is, indeed, in the tradition of Hawthorne, Melville, Crane, and 
Dreiser, writers torn by ambivalences of conscience. 


2107. Michaelson, L. W. ‘‘Science Fiction, Censorship, and Pie in the 
Sky,” Pp: 409-413. Science fiction, which achieved volume and respect- 
ability during the 40’s, has enjoyed a post-Sputnik resurgence. During 
the 50’s the genre seems to have been subjected to a kind of gentleman’s 
agreement type of censorship, self imposed by some writers, imposed 
from the outside by some editors, publishers, and reviewers, all of whom 
reject a pessimistic attitude toward the present and future status of man- 
kind. Though science fiction may be relativel 208 a any kind 


of ideological censorship is unwholesome and deplorable. 
— Hubert W. Smith 
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